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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Alfred  Isaacs,  M.P., 

Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 


Sir, 

You  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  1st  June,  1948,  our  appoint- 
ment as  a Working  Party.  Our  terms  of  reference  were 

“ to  investigate  the  facilities  existing  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
in  industry  and  in  public  and  other  services  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  their  development  ” ; 

and,  in  making  the  announcement,  you  said : i 

“ My  Department  and  other  interested  organizations  have  consistently 
advocated  the  employment  of  blind  persons  in  open  industry  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent.  I think  the  time  has  come  for  a general  review  of 
what  has  been  achieved  and  for  a concerted  effort  to  develop  these  arrange- 
ments.” 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  June,  1948.  It  became  clear  from 
the  outset  that  our  investigations  must  cover  a wide  field..  We  decided  there- 
fore to  include  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  whatever  factors  appeared 
to  have  contributed  to  the  present  employment  situation  or  to  be  likely  to 
affect  the  employment  of  blind  persons  in  the  future. 

We  have  met  52  times  and  we  now  have  the  honour  to  submit  our  Report. 

We  have  received  evidence  from  the  individuals  and  bodies  mentioned  in 
Appendix  I and  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  them  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance they  have  given  us. 
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Synopsis  of  Chapters 

I.  What  Blindness  Means 

Blind  persons  dilfer  from  one  another  as  much  as  sighted  persons  do.  Only 
a small  proportion  of  registered  blind  persons  are  totally  blind.  Blindness 
is  a handicap  which  can  be,  and  in  innumerable  instances  is,  overcome.  Em- 
ployment enables  the  blind  to  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  the  community,  and 
the  community  to  benefit  from  the  contribution  which  the  blind  can  make 
(paragraphs  1-8). 

II.  History 

Since  the  setting  up  in  1791  of  the  first  training  establishment  for  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain,  much  has  been  done  in  providing  training  and  employment 
for  the  blind.  The  Second  World  War  enabled  a considerable  number  of 
blind  persons  to  obtain  employment  in  open  industry  and  this  development 
has  continued  (paragraphs  9-31). 

III.  Measurement  of  the  Problem 

There  are  about  87,000  registered  blind  persons  in  Great  Britain.  About 
36,400  are  within  the  normal  working  age -range  of  16  to  65,  and  of  these 
about  11,000  are  at  present  in  employment  or  undergoing  training.  The 
registration  particulars  of  the  remaining  25,000  between  16  and  65  have  been 
scrutinized  and  as  a result  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  a 
further  3,000  blind  persons  who  would  be  capable  of  taking  up  employment 
if  given  the  opportunity.  With  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  bring  all  newly- 
blinded  persons  into  the  employment  field  we  consider  that  the  blind  can  be 
expected  in  the  future  to  provide  a contribution  of  some  16,000  to  17,000  to 
the  effective  working  population  (paragraphs  32-47). 

IV.  Education 

Blind  children  are  educated  by  special  methods  in  separate  schools,  where 
they  receive  primary  and  secondary  education  similar  to  that  of  sighted 
children.  Full-time  education  is  compulsory  for  blind  children  up  to  the 
age  of  16.  The  majority  continue  to  receive  residential  education  and  training 
up  to  the  age  of  20  or  21  in  England  and  Wales  and  18  in  Scotland  (paragraphs 
48-62). 

V.  Rehabilitation 

For  a newly  blinded  person  some  form  of  rehabilitation  is  necessary,  and 
the  facilities  for  this  should  be  more  widely  known. 

An  efficient  home  teaching  service  is  an  essential  element  in  rehabilitation. 

Those  responsible  for  a newly  blinded  person  should  consider  carefully 
whether,  in  his  or  her  case,  a residential  course  of  rehabilitation  would  be 
desirable.  By  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  accommodation  available  in 
the  Rehabilitation  Centre  at  Torquay  for  200  blind  persons  a year.  But,  as 
the  need  for  rehabilitation  is  more  generally  realized,  accommodation  will  be 
required  for  from  800  to  1,000  persons  a year.  A further  centre  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  from  150  to  180  should  be  established  within  reach  of  the 
industrial  north. 

The  London  County  Council  is  conducting  an  interesting  experiment  in 
group  rehabilitation.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  this  form  of  rehabilitation 
will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  that  given  in  a residential  centre,  and  the  experi- 
ment should  therefore  be  closely  watched  (paragraphs  63-79). 
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VI.  Training 

Under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  various  forms  of 
training  have  been  provided  for  blind  persons  wishing  to  take  up  employment. 
These  include  training  for  the  professions,  commercial  occupations,  and,  more 
recently,  factory  employment.  Some  large  firms  have  organized  their  own 
training  schemes.  Training  facilities  for  industrial  employment  include  the 
services  of  a training  officer  who  gives  instruction  to  blind  persons  on  em- 
ployers’ premises,  and  a special  course  in  light  engineering  at  the  Government 
Training  Centre,  Letchworth  (paragraphs  80-95). 

VII.  Placing  Services 

During  the  Second  World  War,  specialist  placing  services  for  blind  persons, 
covering  various  parts  of  the  country,  were  organized  by  some  local  authorities 
and  voluntary  bodies.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  specialist  services 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  Disablement  Resettlement  Service  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  provide  the  most  efficient  means  of 
finding  employment  for  the  blind.  They  should  therefore  be  developed  and 
extended  to  cover  the  whole  country.  Where  they  are  not  already  providing 
a specialist  placing  service,  local  authorities  should  consider  doing  so,  either 
themselves,  or  by  arrangement  with  a competent  voluntary  agency,  in  which 
case  the  whole  cost  should  not  fall  on  voluntary  funds  (paragraphs  96-120). 

VIII.  Employment 

Blind  persons  have  been  successful  in  a number  of  forms  of  employment. 
We  have  reviewed  the  opportunities  available  in  some  of  these,  as  follows:  — 

1.  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 

(a)  Shorthand -Typing 

Blind  shorthand-typists  are  employed  in  the  Civil  Service  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  sighted  workers.  Government  Departments  have 
estimated  that  they  could  employ  between  70  and  100  more  blind  persons 
on  this  type  of  work.  The  numbers  employed  by  local  authorities  could 
be  substantially  increased.  More  blind  shorthand-typists  would  be  em- 
ployed in  business  and  professional  firms  if  steps  were  taken  to  bring  their 
capabilities  to  the  notice  of  employers  (paragraphs  122-135). 

(b)  Telephony 

There  are  many  switchboards  in  the  provincial  offices  of  Government 
Departments,  local  authority  buildings,  and  business  offices  which  are 
suitable  for  operation  by  the  blind,  and  the  number  of  blind  telephonists 
employed  could  be  substantially  increased.  Blind  telephonists  are  well 
suited  for  shift  work,  and  those  with  some  vision  for  posts  as  reception 
clerk-telephonists.  The  present  standards  of  selection  and  training  should 
not  be  relaxed  (paragraphs  136-143). 

(c)  Piano-tuning 

The  piano-tuners  diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
provides  a guarantee  of  thorough  training  and  proficiency.  The  training 
of  blind  piano-tuners  should  include  instruction  in  business  methods  and 
management.  Blind  piano-tuners  employed  in  home  workers  schemes  will 
be  able  to  work  most  effectively  if  they  are  backed  by  an  efficient  repair 
service.  Public  authorities  should  make  full  use  of  the  services  of  blind 
persons  for  the  tuning  of  their  pianos  (paragraphs  144-150). 
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(d)  Factory  Employment 

The  ability  of  blind  persons  to  undertake  factory  employment  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience.  Much  is  known  of  the  capabilities  of  blind 
workers  in  some  industries,  for  example  light  engineering,  and  the  further 
possibilities  should  be  fully  investigated.  The  decision  whether  a blind 
person  should  enter  open  or  sheltered  employment  will  depend  mainly 
on  his  individual  aptitudes.  There  is  room  for  a much  greater  number 
of  blind  persons  in  factory  employment  (paragraphs  151-169). 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  OCCUPATIONS 

(a)  Administration 

Because  blindness  constitutes  a total  barrier  against  entry  to  many  of 
the  professions  it  is  important  that  adequate  alternative  outlets  should 
be  available  to  blind  persons  of  professional  standard.  The  administra- 
tive grade  of  the  Civil  Service  should  be  open  to  blind  candidates,  and 
a method  by  which  their  suitability  could  be  assessed  is  suggested.  Junior 
civil  servants  who  lose  their  sight  should  be  given  training  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  do  work  suited  to  their  capacities.  Opportunities 
for  similar  forms  of  employment  are  available  in  local  government  and 
in  blind  welfare  work.  Help  in  meeting  the  cost  of  sighted  assistance 
can  be  made  available  (paragraphs  170-179). 

(b)  Law 

The  solicitors’  branch  of  the  legal  profession  can  offer  satisfying 
employment  for  the  right  type  of  blind  person,  though  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  selecting  candidates.  Voluntary  organizations  are  willing 
to  help  a blind  solicitor  to  meet  the  costs  of  articles  and  of  sighted 
assistance  during  the  initial  stages.  There  should  be  scope  for  the 
employment  of  blind  solicitors  within  the  public  services.  The  difficulties 
confronting  blind  persons  who  wish  to  practise  as  barristers  are  great 
(paragraphs  180-186). 

(c)  The  Church 

The  vocation  of  clergyman  or  minister  has  been  acceptably  followed 
by  blind  persons  for  many  years  ; some  particulars  are  given  (para- 
graphs 187-192). 

(d)  Teaching 

A young  blind  person  should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter  this  profes- 
sion unless  he  has  exceptional  qualities.  But  if  a blind  person  is  con- 
sidered suitable  as  a teacher  he  should  not  be  prevented  from  entering 
the  profession  through  the  mistaken  idea  that  his  blindness  will  shorten 
his  useful  working  life,  and  so  make  him  a premature  charge  on  super- 
annuation funds. 

Blindness  is  not  an  undue  handicap  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a university  teacher,  and  many  blind  persons  have  achieved  distinction 
in  this  field  (paragraphs  193-198). 

(e)  Physiotherapy 

Because  of  the  high  standards  required  of  blind  candidates  for  train- 
ing the  number  of  qualified  physiotherapists  in  practice  is  unlikely  to  be 
more  than  four  hundred.  There  is  in  physiotherapy  a field  of  useful 
employment  for  the  blind,  though  there  is  some  divergence  of  opinion 
on  its  extent.  Some  witnesses  have  expressed  the  view  that  future 
developments  in  physiotherapy  may  make  it  difficult  for  blind  persons 
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to  cover  successfully  the  whole  range  of  treatments.  We  consider  that 
the  range  still  open  to  the  blind  will  be  such  that  the  profession  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  comparatively  small  number  of  blind 
persons  likely  to  qualify  each  year  (paragraphs  199-206). 

(f)  Home  Teaching 

An  efficient  home  teaching  service  can  best  be  provided  by  the  combined 
contribution  of  sighted  and  blind  home  teachers.  There  is  room  within 
the  home  teaching  service  for  many  more  qualified  blind  home  teachers 
who  have  the  right  personal  qualities  (paragraphs  207-211). 

(g)  Music 

Blindness  is  less  of  a handicap  to  a musician  than  it  is  in  some  other 
fields  of  employment,  but  there  is  a need  for  a well-co-ordinated  system 
of  after-care.  Blind  musicians  have  been  particularly  successful  as 
teachers  of  both  blind  and  sighted  pupils.  Blind  musicians  who  have 
the  necessary  intellectual  gifts  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  work 
for  a University  degree  (paragraphs  212-221). 


3.  business:  management  and  on  own  account 

A number  of  blind  persons  have  achieved  success  in  business  on  their 
own  account.  Several,  either  independently  or  with  the  help  of  a local 
authority  or  voluntary  organization,  have  become  established  as  shopkeepers. 
A blind  shopkeeper  is  most  likely  to  succeed  if  he  has  the  assistance  of  a 
sighted  wife,  is  helped  in  the  keeping  of  his  accounts,  and  receives  adequate 
supervision  in  the  initial  stages.  A few  blind  persons  are  employed  as 
managers  of  kiosks.  This  is  a type  of  employment  well  suited  to  some  blind 
persons,  and  one  that  Government  Departments,  local  authorities,  and  volun- 
tary agencies  might  keep  in  mind  (paragraphs  222-230). 

4.  RURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

It  is  important  that  suitable  employment  should  be  available  for  blind 
persons  who  live  in  the  country.  Poultry  farming  appears  to  be  the  most 
satisfying  form  of  rural  occupation  for  a blind  person  though  it  is  likely  to 
involve  considerable  risk  and  expense.  The  standards  of  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  assistance  in  setting  up  as  poultry  farmers  should  therefore  be  strict. 
When  supply  conditions  permit,  consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing 
the  ration  of  feeding  stuffs  for  blind  poultry  farmers.  Gardening  is  also  a 
suitable  occupation  for  some.  Information  about  other  rural  occupations  is 
meagre  and  there  is  a need  for  a review  of  all  available  experience  (para- 
graphs 231-239). 


5.  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

There  should  be  many  openings  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons  in 
central  and  local  government,  and  in  public  utilities,  nationalized  industries, 
and  social  services  ; and  the  position  is  reviewed  (paragraphs  240-249). 

6.  PROMOTION  AND  PROSPECTS 

Because  of  his  handicap  a blind  person  is  often  unable  to  obtain  promotion 
through  the  normal  channels.  There  is  thus  a danger  that  the  capacities  of 
able  blind  persons  may  not  be  used  to  the  full  (paragraph  250). 
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IX.  The  Rehabilitation,  Training,  and  Employment  of  Men  and  Women 
Blinded  on  War  Service 

St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  War  Blinded 
have  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  the  rehabilitation,  training,  placing, 
and  after-care  of  all  persons  in  the  Armed  and  Civil  Defence  Services  who 
have  been  blinded  as  a result  of  war  service.  Because  of  this  special  provi- 
sion we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  consider  the  position  of  the  war-blinded 
in  any  detail  (paragraphs  251-262). 

X.  The  Effect  of  Oer  Recommendations  on  the  Training  of  Blind  Adolescents 

Certain  modifications  in  the  present  methods  of  training  blind  adolescents 
are  suggested.  The  possibilities  of  both  open  and  sheltered  employment 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  training  for  industrial  work.  This  training  should 
give  preliminary  preparation  for  either  type  of  employment  and  could  best 
be  given  in  a small  number  of  pre-vocational  residential  centres.  At  an  early 
date  a pilot  establishment  on  these  lines  should  be  set  up  (paragraphs  263-271). 

XI.  Guide  Bogs 

Guide  dogs  have  enabled  a number  of  blind  persons  to  undertake  employ- 
ment, though  not  all  blind  persons  desire  or  need  a dog  (paragraphs  272-274). 
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CHAPTER  I 


What  Blindness  Means 

1.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  of  the  blind  as  a special  class  or  as  all  alike. 
In  fact,  there  are  numerous  categories  of  blind  persons,  and  the  blind  are  as 
diverse  as  the  sighted.  There  are  those  who  can  see  nothing  and  have  never 
seen.  There  are  those  who,  having  had  full  vision,  have  become  totally  blind. 
There  are  those  who,  though  not  entirely  blind,  have  never  had  anything  except 
a minimum  of  sight.  There  are  those  who,  having  been  totally  blind,  have 
recovered  some  degree  of  vision  through  surgical  or  medical  treatment ; and, 
conversely,  there  are  those  in  whom  some  partial  measure  of  sight  has 
deteriorated  into  total  blindness.  The  cause  of  blindness,  its  degree,  the  age 
at  which  it  occurs,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  lasted  may  all  determine  its 
effects.  In  addition,  the  blind  person  still  remains  an  individual  with  his  own 
life-history  and  his  own  temperament,  aptitudes,  and  interests.  The  blind 
person  is  in  fact  very  much  like  everyone  else  except  that  he  does  not  see.  The 
exception  is  of  course  not  unimportant  because  the  effort  of  adaptation  to  a 
sighted  world  produces  its  own  psychological  effects  ; but  these  can  be  much 
exaggerated. 

2.  The  Blind  Persons  Acts,  1920  and  1938,  defined  a blind  person  as  “ a 
person  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential,”  and  this  definition  has  since  formed  the  basis  on  which  blind  per- 
sons are  registered  by  local  authorities.  The  definition  has  been  retained 
in  the  National  Assistance  Act  of  1948.  It  has  been  criticized  by  many  people 
interested  in  blind  welfare  on  the  ground  that  it  is  vague  and  leaves  too  much 
to  the  judgment  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a person  whose  vision  he  is  called  upon  to  measure  is  regis- 
trably  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
flexible  and  adequate  for  practical  purposes. 

3.  It  is  important,  in  thinking  of  blind  persons,  to  bear  in  mind  that  only 
a small  proportion  of  them  have  no  sight  at  all  and  are  to  be  described  as 
“ totally  blind.”  A large  number  are  able  to  distinguish  between  light  and 
darkness  and,  on  entering  a room,  for  example,  can  tell  where  the  window  is. 
Others  have  extremely  limited  fields  of  vision  which  is  nevertheless  effective 
within  its  limits:  they  may  see  comparatively  well  within  a very  small  area, 
which  may  be  either  central  or  peripheral,  of  the  eye. 

4.  Broadly  speaking,  persons  whose  visual  acuity  can,  with  glasses,  be  cor- 
rected to  6/60  measured  by  the  Snellen*  “ test  type  ” are  not  blind  ; with  3/60 
Snellen  or  less,  they  are  blind.  With  something  between  3/60  and  6/60 
Snellen,  they  may  be  registrably  blind  or  not  blind  according  to  the  fullness 
or  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision. 

5.  Blind  persons  are  commonly  conceived  to  live  in  a world  of  darkness 
or  blackness  similar  to  that  produced  in  a sighted  person  whose  eyes  are  closed 
or  blindfolded.  This  is  misleading,  since  it  takes  no  account  of  (a)  the  enormous 
variations  in  the  degree  and  types  of  vision  among  blind  persons  ; and  ( b ) the 

* The  Snellen  “ test  type  ” consists  of  a standard  chart  with  rows  of  printed  letters  of 
diminishing  size.  These  letters  can,  with  normal  vision,  be  read  at  60,  36,  24,  18,  12,  9,  6,  5, 
and  4 metres  respectively.  If  a person  can  read  the  60  metre  line  at  no  more  than  6 metres, 
he  is  said  to  have  a visual  acuity  of  6/60  Snellen.  If  he  can  read  the  24  metre  line  at  no  more 
than  6 metres  then  his  visual  acuity  is  6/24.  The  “ blind  ” man,  who  can  read  the  60  metre 
line  at  3 metres  or  less,  is  said  to  have  visual  acuity  of  3/60,  2/60,  or  1/60  as  the  test  may 
show.  Below  1/60  a blind  person  may  be  able  to  see  a hand  moving  in  front  of  him  or  discern 
the  difference  between  light  and  shadow.  Each  eye  is  tested  separately. 
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effect  of  mental  and  physical  compensatory  adjustments.  These  compensatory 
adjustments  do  not,  however,  take  the  form  of  a mysterious  “ sixth  sense 
It  is  not  true,  for  example,  that  the  memory  of  the  blind  is  inherently  superior, 
nor  that  the  senses  of  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  are  inherently  more 
acute,  in  blind  than  in  seeing  persons.  What  is  true  is  that,  because  of  the 
difficulties — or,  in  a totally  blind  person,  the  impossibility — of  obtaining 
mental  impressions  from  visual  observation,  these  senses  are  used  as  far  as 
possible  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  uncertainties  and  may  thus  improve  with  use. 
The  fact  is  that  the  blind  make  better  and  different  use  of  their  memory  and 
of  their  remaining  senses.  For  example,  the  blind  take  note  of  sounds,  includ- 
ing echoes,  commonly  ignored  by  sighted  persons  ; they  also  acquire  greater 
facility  in  interpreting  the  messages  of  sound,  touch,  and  smell ; and  they 
make  use  of  what  is  commonly  called  “ muscular  memory  ” — that  is  to 
say,  the  sensations  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  the  mus- 
cular habits  which  form  with  use.  Naturally,  too,  there  are  very  wide  varia- 
tions in  skills  and  abilities  among  the  blind  as  among  other  cross  sections 
of  the  community  and  this  means  that  there  are  variations  in  the  use  which 
can  be  made  of  any  residual  vision  and  of  compensatory  adjustments.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  effects  of  blindness  differ  from 
individual  to  individual  according  to  the  varying  natural  abilities  and  the 
degree  of  adjustment. 

6.  In  contrast  with  the  popular  idea  that  blind  people  are  automatically 
provided  with  more  acute  hearing  and  more  sensitive  touch  is  the  almost 
equally  widespread  notion  that  blindness  in  some  way  impairs  either  physical 
or  mental  fitness  or  both.  It  is  true  that,  of  the  total  blind  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  about  10,000  are  suffering  from  some  physical  or  mental 
defect  as  well  as  blindness.  But  the  person  who  is  born  blind  may  be  perfectly 
healthy  and  competent  in  every  other  way,  and  the  fit  person  who  becomes 
blind  does  not  at  the  same  time  become  a sick  person  either  in  body  or  mind, 
provided  he  (or  she)*  is  given  the  right  kind  of  help  in  facing  and  overcoming 
the  handicap  of  blindness. 

7.  It  is  important  that  these  and  other  mistaken  ideas  about  the  blind 
should  be  corrected  ; for,  in  spite  of  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
real  capacity  of  the  blind  for  both  work  and  pleasure,  they  continue  to  be 
widely  held  and  they  tend  to  influence  the  approach  to  the  blind  from  quite 
an  early  stage  and  in  ways  that  are  unfavourable  to  full  and  healthy  develop- 
ment. Misconceptions  start  with  the  blind  child.  The  idea  is  not  uncommon 
that  schools  for  the  blind  are  full  of  children  who  are  groping  about  in  com- 
plete darkness  and  that  there  is  something  cruel  in  educating  them  in  habits 
of  self-reliance.  The  school  for  blind  children  is  a school  for  children  who 
form  a normal  group  except  that  they  cannot  learn  by  visual  methods.  Prob- 
ably more  than  half  of  them  have  vision  that  is  of  some  use  to  them, 
especially  in  the  familiar  surroundings  of  their  school.  They  are  as  naughty 
and  as  attractive  as  any  comparable  group  of  sighted  children.  There  is  no 
need  to  treat  them  sentimentally  or  to  indulge  them  ; and  they  can  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  same  standards  of  behaviour  and  application  as  children  in 
other  schools.  With  regard  to  the  blind  of  all  ages  there  is  a popular  belief 
that,  once  a person  is  blind,  he  is  in  constant  need  of  guidance  and  assistance. 
This  belief  prevails  even  among  families  with  blind  members.  Well-inten- 
tioned parents  may,  through  fear  of  accidents  condemn  a blind  child  to  a 
life  of  inactivity,  and  some  blind  children  are  fed  by  their  relatives  or  friends 
when  they  could  perfectly  well  manage  for  themselves.  This  is  the  road  to 
deterioration  and  distortion  of  personal  development. 

* Throughout  this  Report  the  masculine  is  to  be  understood  to  include  the  feminine  unless 
the  contrary  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  context. 
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8.  The  fundamental  fact  is  that  blindness  is  a handicap  which  can  be — 
and  in  innumerable  instances  is — overcome.  Often  it  is  brilliantly  overcome. 
Education,  rehabilitation,  and  training  all  contribute  to  the  conquest  of 
blindness  ; and  employment,  which  is  our  particular  concern,  is  both  a part 
of  the  process  and  its  reward.  The  value  of  employment  to  the  blind  is  that 
it  enables  them  to  enter  fully,  despite  their  handicap,  into  the  life  of  the 
community:  to  live  active,  happy,  cultured,  and  contributive  lives  of  their 
own.  The  sense  of  being  useful  to  society  is  essential  to  happiness.  The 
value  of  the  employment  of  the  blind  to  the  community  is  that  they  represent 
a potential  labour  force  capable,  if  properly  used,  of  making  a substantial 
contribution  to  the  national  economy.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  this  contribu- 
tion may  be  enlarged  that  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  our  terms  of 
reference. 


CHAPTER  II 


History 

The  First  Official  View 

9.  The  first  statutory  reference  to  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  was 
contained  in  the  comprehensive  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  of  1601.  This  placed  on 
Churchwardens  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  every  Parish  the  responsibility 
for  “ setting  to  work  the  poor  and  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  lame,  impotent, 
old,  blind,  and  such  others  amongst  them  being  poor  and  unable  to  work 
Here  was  expressed  the  then  current  view  of  the  State : that  the  blind  were 
“ unable  to  work  This  continued  to  be  the  official  attitude  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ; yet  during  this  period — as  during  every  age — blind  men  of 
outstanding  intellect  produced  work  of  enduring  merit  and  some  of  them,  like 
the  poet  John  Milton,  produced  masterpieces. 

Changing  ideas 

10.  In  1791  Edward  Rushton,  a poet,  who  had  himself  become  blind  as  a 
young  man,  founded  the  first  training  establishment  for  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain : the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  Here  it  became  clear 
— as  it  had  already  become  clear  in  France — that  blind  persons  could  under- 
take certain  kinds  of  work : basket-  and  hamper-making,  mat-  and  rug-making, 
plaiting,  spinning,  and  sash-line-making.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  four 
more  institutions  were  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  country  all  based  on 
the  Liverpool  model  and  teaching  the  same  trades. 


Early  blind  workers 

11.  After  training,  blind  persons  returned  to  their  own  homes  and  worked 
at  their  trades.  This  was  consonant  with  the  general  practice  of  the  time. 
The  industrial  revolution  was  already  well  under  way  in  Lancashire’s  cotton 
industry  but  many  of  the  new  weaving  machines  were  hand-machines  worked 
in  the  weavers’  own  homes.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1790  to  1810 
however,  power  was  successfully  harnessed  to  the  weaving  machines  and 
work  could  be  concentrated  in  workshops.  But  it  was  nearly  fifty  years 
before  workshops  for  the  blind  as  now  understood  were  opened,  generally 
attached  to  the  training  schools.  In  these,  blind  workers  practised  the  trades 
they  had  been  taught  in  the  schools  and  their  wages  were  supplemented  from 
the  funds  of  the  workshops  so  as  to  improve  their  standard  of  living.  Though 
many  of  the  blind  workers  attained  great  skill,  their  earnings  were  less  than 
those  of  sighted  workers. 
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12.  The  general  depression  of  peasant  crafts  brought  about  by  the  ever- 
growing use  of  power  and  machines  was  not  without  its  effect  on  blind 
workers,  and  increasing  efforts  were  made  to  find  suitable  employment  for 
them,  the  blind  themselves  often  taking  a leading  part.  In  1868  for  example, 
a group  of  blind  men  formed  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  which 
later  (in  1914)  become  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  1872  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  a blind  man,  founded  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  to  provide  more  advanced  education  and  musical  training 
for  the  blind. 

The  Royal  Commission,  1886 

13.  In  1886  a Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Commission  interrogated 
6,000  blind  people,  most  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  institutions,  and 
discovered  that  more  than  half  of  them  were  making  no  contribution  to 
their  own  support.  Of  the  remainder,  few  were  earning  by  their  own  efforts 
more  than  a few  shillings  a week.  The  Commission,  in  its  Report  (issued  in 
1889),  recommended  that  compulsory  education  in  schools  or  special  institu- 
tions should  be  provided  for  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  16. 
This  recommendation  was  embodied  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Education  of 
Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children  (Scotland)  Act  of  1890,  and  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act  of  1893. 

14.  The  Commission  also  recommended  that  school  authorities  should  be 
required  to  give  liberal  assistance  to  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  who  wished  to  learn  a trade.  This  proposal  did  not  result  in  special 
legislation,  but  in  1902  the  authorities  were  given  powers  to  provide  such 
assistance  in  the  Secondary  Education  Act  which  enabled  them  to  “ supply, 
or  aid  the  supply  of,  education  other  than  elementary.” 

15.  The  Commission  further  recommended  that  a Central  Workshop  should 
be  established  in  every  large  centre  of  population  where  one  did  not  already 
exist  but  the  founding  of  these  workshops  was  to  be  left  to  private 
benevolence  and  they  were  not  to  be  subsidized  from  public  funds.  Those 
who  became  blind  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  were  to  receive  help  from 
a school  authority,  similar  to  that  given  to  adolescents,  in  order  to  learn  a 
trade.  It  was  recommended  that  these  older  pupils  should  be  trained  with 
a view  to  their  returning  to  their  home  towns  or  villages  to  carry  on  as  self- 
employed  craftsmen  under  the  supervision  of,  and  assisted  by,  the  training 
institutions.  Otherwise,  they  should  be  employed  in  the  training  institutions. 

Demands  for  State  help 

16.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  workshops  continued  to  increase.  In 
1914  it  was  estimated  that  some  2,000  people  were  employed  in  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  compared  with  800  forty  years  previously.  There  was,  however, 
considerable  conflict  of  opinion  whether  workshops  should  receive  State 
assistance  or,  as  the  Commission  had  recommended,  remain  wholly  dependent 
on  private  charity.  The  National  League  of  the  Blind,  originally  a body 
of  blind  workers  founded  in  1893,  campaigned  vigorously  for  State  aid  and 
State  control.  Their  campaign  reached  a climax  in  1920,  when  two  hundred 
blind  men  marched  from  Manchester  to  London,  and  held  a demonstration 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  calling  on  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  improve 
the  general  conditions  of  the  blind. 

The  Departmental  Committee,  1914 

17.  In  1914  a Departmental  Committee  was  set  up  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  inquire  into  the  means  available  for  providing  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional training  for  the  blind  and  to  make  recommendations  for  their 
improvement.  In  its  Report,  issued  three  years  later,  the  Committee 
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unanimously  concluded  that  more  active  State  intervention  was  necessary  to 
supervise  and  assist  the  existing  voluntary  agencies.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  facilities  available  for  professional  training  should  be 
extended.  Accommodation  in  workshops  should  be  at  least  doubled,  and 
there  should  be  co-ordination  or,  if  necessary,  amalgamation  of  existing 
workshops.  Workshops  should  be  subject  to  Government  inspection  and 
in  return  should  be  given  preference  in  certain  Government  contracts.  It 
was  further  recommended  that  the  Government  should  inaugurate  schemes 
providing  supervision  and  assistance  for  employing  blind  workers  in  their 
own  homes.  As  a result  of  the  Committee’s  Report,  a Blind  Welfare  Depart- 
ment was  shortly  set  up  in  the  Local  Government  Board  (soon  to  become  the 
Ministry  of  Health)  and  a standing  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed.  In 
1919  the  Ministry  of  Health  authorized  payment  of  Government  grants  in 
respect  of  certain  services  for  the  blind,  including  the  running  of  workshops 
and  home  workers  schemes. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearsou  and  the  first  World  War 

18.  In  1913  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  asked  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Arthur  Pearson  to  come  to  its  assistance,  primarily  in  connection  with 
its  library  of  Braille  books.  He  had  recently  become  blind  and,  to  quote 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  this  “ new  recruit  brought  with  him  abounding  energy, 
great  advertising  knowledge,  an  effective  influence  with  the  newspaper  world, 
and  the  personal  appeal  of  his  own  loss.  ...  He  was  soon  able  to  show  to  an 
astonished  and  rather  slow-going  blind  world  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
hustle,  flair,  daring,  and  a wide  acquaintance  with  advertising  media.  . . . 
Very  soon  the  war  turned  his  main  energies  to  the  care  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  lost  their  sight  in  battle  and  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  that 
purpose.  ...  A large  publicity  organisation  wras  rapidly  built  up  and  in  a 
short  time  the  country  was  covered.  Its  financial  success  was  unprecedented 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  received  from  the  public  an  extra- 
ordinarily generous  response  apart  altogether  from  the  money  which  flowed 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Soldiers’  Hostel  at  St.  Dunstan’s.”* 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920 

19.  The  whole  country  was  roused  and  public  opinion — that  something 
should  be  done  to  unify  and  standardize  help  given  to  blind  people — found 
expression  in  1920  in  the  first  Blind  Persons  Act.  This  made  it  a duty  of 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  gave  them  powers  to  maintain  or  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  work- 
shops and  home  workers  schemes.  In  many  areas  local  authorities  delegated 
the  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  voluntary  associations.  Until  the 
31st  March,  1930,  the  Minister  of  Health — under  the  Grant  Regulations  of 
1919 — paid  Exchequer  grants  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  to  local  authorities  ; but,  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929, 
these  direct  grants,  paid  specially  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  were  replaced 
by  block  grants  paid  by  the  Exchequer  to  local  authorities  ; these  grants 
included  a sum  to  allow  for  development  of  services.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  continuity  of  assistance  to  voluntary  associations  providing  services  for 
the  blind,  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  also  included  provision  for  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  local  authorities  to  the  voluntary  associations. 

20.  As  a result  of  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  a few  work- 
shops were  taken  over  by  local  authorities  but  the  majority  still  remain  in 
the  care  of  voluntary  organisations,  acting  on  behalf  of  local  authorities. 
In  1949  about  4,000  blind  men  and  women  were  employed  in  these  workshops 
of  which  there  are  now  64  in  England  and  Wales  and  5 in  Scotland. 

* Concerning  the  Blind  by  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Oliver  and  Boyd,  1930),  pp.  123  and 
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Though  some  of  the  trades  first  taught  in  Liverpool  (basket-making,  chair- 
mending, and  mat-making)  have  remained  the  foundation  of  the  workshop 
trades,  from  time  to  time  new  occupations  have  been  added  such  as  mattress- 
making, brush  and  broom-making,  shoe  repairing,  machine  knitting,  wire 
work,  furniture  making,  plastic  moulding,  and  soap  manufacture.  The 
earnings  of  the  workers  have  continued  to  be  supplemented  so  as  to  provide 
a minimum  income,  the  actual  method  of  doing  this  varying  between  one 
authority  and  another. 

Employment  outside  the  workshops 

21.  Workshops  for  the  blind  were  not  the  only  means  of  employment  avail- 
able to  blind  workers  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
Departmental  Committee  set  up  in  1914  estimated  that  nearly  1,000  blind 
people  were  employed  as  musicians,  musical  instrument  makers,  and  tuners, 
more  than  600  as  hawkers  and  agents  (including  tea  dealers,  an  agency  service 
that  has  since  largely  fallen  out  of  use),  about  1,300  in  rural  occupations, 
and  300  in  domestic  service.  By  1949  4,900  were  known  to  be  following 
occupations  outside  the  workshops  and,  in  addition,  about  1,500  blind  workers 
were  employed  in  their  own  homes  under  various  schemes.  The  trades 
practised  included  most  of  the  workshop  trades,  as  well  as  music  teaching, 
piano-tuning,  tea  agency,  carpentry,  rug-making,  net-making,  and  wood 
chopping.  Home  workers,  like  workshop  employees,  have  their  earnings 
supplemented  and,  through  the  schemes,  their  work  is  supervised  and  they 
are  assisted  in  the  purchase  and  transport  of  materials  and  the  sale  of  goods. 

Professional  and  Commercial  occupations 

22.  Meanwhile,  from  1872,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  was  leading  the  first  organized  attempt  to  find  employment  for  the 
blind  in  professional  and  “ white  collar  ” occupations.  Musical  scholars 
began  to  take  successfully  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  In  1887  type-writing  was  added  to  the 
curriculum  and  shorthand  eleven  years  later.  In  1895  the  College  began  to 
train  teachers  and,  in  the  following  year  and  for  the  next  fifty  years,  was 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a teachers’  training  establishment. 
In  Birmingham  training  in  shorthand-typing  was  started  in  1898  ; and,  in 
1906,  the  first  blind  telephone  operator  started  work  with  a Birmingham 
firm.  Training  in  massage  was  first  given  in  Manchester  in  1895,  and  in  1915 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  founded  its  School  of  Massage. 

The  Was-  Blinded 

23.  Some  2,900  Service  men  of  the  British  Isles  were  blinded  in  the  First 
World  War.  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  War 
Blinded  have  looked  after  the  welfare  of  these  ex-service  men  and  of  the 
790  men  and  women  blinded  on  Service  in  the  Second  World  War.  In  view 
of  the  comprehensive  provision  made  for  the  war  blinded  by  these  two 
organizations  (see  Chapter  IX),  we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  consider  their 
position  in  any  detail. 

Efforts  to  open  industry  to  the  blind 

24.  During  the  period  between  the  two  wars  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  St.  Dunstan’s  examined  the  possibility  of  employing  blind  people 
in  industrial  work,  and  they  established  services  for  that  purpose.  Their 
efforts  were  hampered,  however,  by  the  unwillingness  of  firms  to  give  blind 
persons  a trial  at  a time  when  there  was  much  unemployment  among  sighted 
workers.  It  was,  therefore,  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
that  any  substantial  progress  was  made  in  placing  blind  people  in  ordinary 
industrial  employment. 
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The  Second  World  War 

25.  In  1940,  both  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
sought  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  industrial  leaders  and  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  in  a scheme  for  placing  blind  workers  in 
open  industry.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  enable  many  older  blind 
persons  to  contribute  actively  to  the  national  war  effort  and  to  provide 
employment  for  war -blinded  casualties  whose  numbers  were  expected  to  be 
large.  As  a result  of  careful  research  and  training,  it  was  found  possible  to 
employ  blind  workers  on  jobs  for  which  sight  had  previously  been  thought 
essential.  Blind  workers  were  employed  in  factories  alongside  sighted  workers 
and,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  many  of  them  have  remained  and  been  joined 
by  others. 

Scotland 

26.  Development  of  blind  welfare  in  Scotland  followed  somewhat  different 
lines.  From  the  beginning — in  1793  at  Edinburgh — the  Scottish  institutions 
attempted  to  provide  workshop  accommodation  for  all  who  had  been  trained 
by  them.  This  accommodation  has  always  been  proportionately  more  extensive 
than  in  England  and  Wales.  Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Inverness,  there  are  no  small  workshops  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Glasgow  workshop,  which  serves  the  industrial  west,  is  the  largest  workshop 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 

27.  The  Scottish  workshops  have,  for  at  least  a hundred  and  twenty  years, 
manufactured  mattresses  and  bedding  and  have,  in  this  trade  at  any  rate, 
kept  themselves  up  to  date  alongside  sighted  industry.  New  occupations 
which  have  been  added  in  Scotland  include  wire  work  and  furniture  making. 

28.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Scottish  workshops  have,  for  many 
years,  through  the  Joint  Industrial  Advisory  Committee,  sought  uniformity 
in  conditions  of  employment  and  other  matters. 

The  Tomlinson  Committee 

29.  In  1941  a Committee  was  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  George 
Tomlinson,  M.P.,  to  consider  the  general  problem  of  employing  disabled 
persons.  In  its  Report,  published  in  1943,  the  Committee  recognized  that 
neither  the  whole  nor  “ even  the  majority  of  the  employable  blind  can  be 
permanently  absorbed  in  ordinary  employment,  and  the  need  for  employment 
under  sheltered  conditions  will  therefore  remain.”  The  Committee  expressed 
the  hope,  however,  that  measures  to  place  blind  people  in  ordinary  industry 
would  be  “ developed  to  the  fullest  extent — not  merely  because  of  their  value 
to  the  war  effort  but  also  as  a contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  blind 
employment  problem.” 

The  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

30.  As  a result  of  the  Committee’s  recommendations  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act  was  passed  in  1944.  This  empowered  the  Minister  of 
Labour  and  National  Service  to  provide  training  and  to  assist  in  providing 
improved  employment  facilities  for  the  disabled,  including  the  blind.  Under 
this  Act  the  Minister  takes  the  financial  responsibility  for  training  blind  people 
over  the  age  of  21  years  in  England  and  Wales  and  18  years  in  Scotland.  In 
addition,  he  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  the  employment  provided  in 
workshops  for  the  blind. 

31.  It  is  under  the  1944  Act  that  this  Working  Party  has  been  established 
to  study  ways  and  means  of  developing  the  employment  facilities  available  to 
the  blind. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Measurement  of  the  Problem 

32.  In  England  and  Wales  the  total  number  of  registered  blind  persons  at 
31st  March,  1949,  was  78,579  and  in  Scotland  8,596.  These  figures  represent 
0T7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  both  in  England  and  Wales  and  in 
Scotland,  whether  taken  separately  or  aggregated.  The  percentage  varies, 
however,  in  different  age  groups : for  example,  in  England  and  Wales  registered 
blind  persons  form  0-04  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  under  40  years  of 
age;  0 10  per  cent,  of  the  population  between  40  and  50;  0-23  per  cent, 
between  50  and  65  ; 0'45  per  cent,  between  65  and  70  ; and  1T5  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  70  years  of  age  and  over. 

Age  Distribution. 

33.  The  age  distribution  of  the  blind  persons  registered  at  31st  March,  1949, 
is  shown  in  Table  I,  in  which,  for  comparative  purposes,  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  total  population  are  also  given : 

Table  I 


Comparison  of  Age  Distribution  of  Blind  Persons  with  that 
of  Total  Population 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland  , 

Blind  Persons 

Blind  Persons 

Age  Groups 

Total 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Total 

Percentage 

Percentage 

number  of 

distribution 

distribution 

number  of 

distribution 

distribution 

registered 

of  blind 

of  total 

registered 

of  blind 

of  total 

blind  in 

population 

population 

blind  in 

population 

population 

age  groups 

in  age  groups 

in  age  groups 

age  groups 

in  age  groups 

in  age  groups 

09 

ib) 

(c) 

00 

09 

if) 

Under  1 year 
1 year  and  under  5 

16] 

\ 

0-4 

8-4 

18 

0-2 

91 

years  

5 years  and  under  16 

285  J 

I 

years  

16  years  and  under 

1,369" 

133" 

21  years  

21  years  and  under 

1,003 

>■ 

12-5 

49-4 

L 988 

► 

13-0 

51-9 

40  years  

40  years  and  under 

7,435^ 

J J 

50  years  

50  years  and  under 

6,863 

8-7 

14-8 

947 

110 

13*9 

65  years 

65  years  and  under 

17,773 

22-6 

16-6") 

3,213 

37-4 

19-0 

70  years 

8,862 

11*3 

4-2J 

70  years  and  over  . . . 

34,973* 

44-5* 

6-6 

3,297 

38-4 

61 

Total 

78,579 

100  0 

1000 

8,596 

100  0 

100-0 

* Including  83  (0T  per  cent.)  age  unknown. 
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Sex  Distribution  in  Age  Groups 

34.  The  sex  distribution  of  the  registered  blind  population  by  age  groups 
at  31st  March,  1949,  is  shown  in  Table  II : — 

Table  II 


Sex  Distribution  of  Blind  Persons  by  Age  Groups 


Age  Groups 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

England  and  Wales 


Under  1 year  

8 

8 

16 

1 and  under  5 

149 

136 

285 

5 „ „ 16  

795 

574 

1,369 

16  „ „ 21  

584 

419 

1,003 

21  „ „ 40 

4,397 

3,038 

7,435 

40  „ „ 50 

3,706 

3,157 

6,863 

50  „ „ 65  

9,156 

8,617 

17,773 

65  „ „ 70 

3,940 

4,922 

8,862 

70  and  over  

13,694 

21,196 

34,890 

Unknown  

35 

48 

83 

Total  

36,464 

42,115 

78,579 

Scotland 


Under  3 years  

4 

2 

6 

3 and  under  5 

7 

5 

12 

5 „ „ 16  

72 

61 

133 

16  „ „ 18  

13 

19 

32 

18  „ „ 30 

225 

141 

366 

30  „ „ 40 

342 

248 

590 

40  „ „ 50  

549 

398 

947 

50  „ „ 70 

1,708 

1,505 

3,213 

70  and  over  

1,472 

1,825 

3,297 

Total  

4,392 

4,204 

8,596 

35.  In  considering  Tables  I and  II,  which  refer  to  blind  persons  registered 
at  the  31st  March,  1949,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  registration  as  a 
blind  person  is  not  compulsory.  There  are,  therefore,  some  blind  persons 
who  do  not  wish  to  register  and  who  are  not  included  in  these  figures.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  number  is  small,  since  the  tangible  benefits  of 
education,  rehabilitation,  training,  employment,  pensions,  and  additional 
financial  assistance,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  special  residential  accommoda- 
tion under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  offer  an  ever-increasing  induce- 
ment to  register  or  be  registered.  Another  factor  for  which  some  allowance 
should  be  made  is  that,  in  a baby  born  blind  or  becoming  blind  in  the  first  few 
months  of  life,  the  realization  of  the  handicap  may  be  delayed  and  there  may 
be  also  a reluctance  to  register  the  child  while  the  slightest  hope  remains  that 
a cure  may  be  effected  in  course  of  time. 

New  Registrations 

36.  During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1949,  there  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  as  new  cases  3,669  males  and  4,955  females.  Of  these, 
52  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  females  were  70  years  of  age 
and  over  at  the  time  of  registration  ; about  29  per  cent,  each  of  males  and 
females  were  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70  years, 
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37.  Table  III  shows  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  registered  for  the 
first  time  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1949.  Included  in  the  numbers  in 
any  age  group  in  this  table  are  the  blind  persons  who  may  have  died,  been 
decertified,  or  moved  into  another  age  group  between  the  date  of  registration 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  figures,  therefore,  are  not  comparable  with  those 
given  by  age  groups  in  Tables  I and  II. 

Table  III 


Blind  Persons  registered  for  the  First  Time  during  the  year  ended 
31  st  March , 1949 


Total 

Age  Groups 

Males 

Females 

Number 

Per  cent. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

id) 

England  and 

Wales 

Under  1 

11 

10 

21 

0-2 

1 and  under 

5 

71 

47 

118 

1-4 

5 „ 

16 

85 

70 

155 

1-8 

16  ,,  ,, 

21 

44 

30 

74 

0-9 

21  „ 

40 

231 

170 

401 

4-7 

40  „ „ 

50 

243 

220 

463 

5-4 

50  „ 

65 

646 

831 

1,477 

17-1 

65  , , , , 

70 

424 

597 

1,021 

11-8 

70  and  over 

1,907 

2,966 

4,873 

56-5 

Unknown 

7 

14 

21 

0-2 

Total  

3,669 

4,955 

8,624 

100-0 

Scotland 

Under  3 

4 

2 

6 

0-8 

3 and  under 

5 

1 

2 

3 

0-4 

5 j» 

16 

4 

1 

5 

0-6 

16  „ „ 

18 

2 

z 

4 

0-5 

18  „ 

30 

10 

8 

18 

2-3 

30  „ 

40  

18 

15 

33 

4-3 

40  „ 

50 

24 

20 

44 

5-7 

50  „ 

70  and  over 

70 

133 

147 

280 

36-1 

178 

204 

382 

49-3 

Total  

374 

401 

775 

100-0 

Survey  of  Unemployed  Blind  Persons 

38.  Our  concern  as  a Working  Party  is  with  the  employment  of  the  blind, 
and  we  have  assumed  that  those  of  the  blind  who  are  capable  of  employment 
are  to  be  found  within  the  normal  working  age-range  of  16  to  65.  Approxi- 
mately 36,400  (19,700  men  and  16,700  women)  fall  within  this  age-range  out 
of  the  total  blind  population  of  87,175.  Nearly  25,000  out  of  the  36,400 
are  shown  in  the  statistical  returns  of  the  local  authorities  as  “ unemployed  ” 
and,  of  the  unemployed,  22,000  are  classified  as  “ unemployable 

39.  Our  first  task  was  therefore  to  obtain  as  much  additional  information 
as  we  could  about  the  25,000  who  are  not  in  employment  of  any  kind,  and 
we  started  by  asking  nine  selected  local  authorities  to  make  a closer  analysis 
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of  their  registers  for  our  benefit.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  valuable 
in  itself  and  pointed  to  the  need  for  a wider  survey.  We  therefore,  in  the 
summer  of  1949,  sought  the  help  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  and  of  the  registering  authorities  in  the  making  of  a new  and 
independent  scrutiny  of  the  registration  particulars  of  all  blind  men  and 
women  described  as  unemployed  or  unemployable  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  65.  The  local  scrutinies  were  conducted  by  the  appropriate  Local 
Authority  Officer  and  the  Disablement  Resettlement  Officer  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  National  Service,  with  the  help  (wherever  available)  of  the 
Area  Placement  Officer  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  of  a Home 
Teacher  of  the  blind.  The  survey  covered  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ; 
in  all,  the  registration  particulars  of  23,765  blind  persons  (10,411  men  and 
13,354  women)  were  reviewed.  The  result  was  to  classify  the  23,765  as 
follows : — 


Table  IV 

Classification  of  Unemployed  Blind  Persons 


(Great  Britain) 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Category 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(1)  Persons  normally  employed  but  not  in 
employment  on  the  day  of  the  survey  . . . 

(2)  Persons  not  normally  employed  but 

217 

57 

274 

considered  to  be  employable 

(3)  Persons  considered  to  be  not  employ- 

2,315 

695 

3,010 

able  

7,879 

12,602 

20,481 

Total  

10,411 

13,354 

23,765 

40.  The  particulars  of  the  3,010  persons  in  category  (2)  were  further 
analysed  to  show  the  circumstances  in  which  they  would  be  employable. 
This  gave  the  following  result : — 


Table  V 

Circumstances  in  which  Blind  Persons  not  normally  Employed 
would  be  Employable 


(Great  Britain) 


Circumstances  of  employability 

Males 

(a) 

Females 

(b) 

Total 

(c) 

Employable: 

If  work  available  in  the  area  

1,924 

561 

2,485 

If  escort  available  

34 

16 

50 

If  accommodation  available  

18 

3 

21 

If  rehabilitated  and/or  trained 

339 

115 

454 

Total  

2,315 

695 

3,010 

(In  526  cases  there  was  more  than  one  reason  preventing  employment  and  in  these  cases 
the  major  reason  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification). 
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41.  The  age  and  sex  distribution  of  this  employable  group  is  shown  in 
Table  VI. 

Table  VI 

Age  and  Sex  Groups  of  Employable  Blind  Persons 


{Great  Britain) 


Age 

Groups 

If  work 
available 
in  area 

(a) 

If  escort 
available 

(b) 

If  accom- 
modation 
available 

(c) 

If 

rehabilitated 

and/or 

trained 

(d) 

Total 

(e) 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

16-20 

33 

27 



1 

2 



29 

22 

64 

50 

21-30 

113 

93 

2 

4 

3 

— 

63 

32 

181 

129 

31-40 

272 

121 

7 

4 

7 

2 

68 

30 

354 

157 

41-50 

608 

200 

11 

3 

3 

— 

116 

19 

738 

222 

51-64 

898 

120 

14 

4 

3 

1 

63 

12 

978 

137 

Total  ... 

1,924 

561 

34 

16 

18 

3 

339 

1H 

2,315 

695 

42.  The  particulars  of  the  20,481  persons  in  category  (3)  of  Table  IV 
were  analysed  according  to  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  considered  to  be 
not  employable,  with  the  following  result : — 

Table  VII 


Classification  of  Blind  Persons  considered  to  be  not  Employable 
{Great  Britain) 


Reasons  for  classification 

Males 

{a) 

Females 

(b) 

Total 

{c) 

Considered  too  old  ...  

2,165 

1,688 

3,853 

No  need  for  paid  work 

378 

378 

756 

Other  disabilities  additional  to  blindness  ... 

4,041 

3,669 

7,710 

Unsuitable  temperament  ... 

Not  available  for  employment  because  of 

836 

367 

1,203 

domestic  duties 

104 

6,282 

6,386 

Other  causes  

355 

218 

573 

Total  

7,879 

12.602 

20.481 

(Here  again,  the  major  reason  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification  in  3,143  cases 
where  there  was  more  than  ope  reason.) 


43.  The  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  persons  in  category  (3)  of  Table  IV 
is  as  follows : — 


Table  VIII 


Age  and  Sex  Groups  of  Blind  Persons  considered  to  be  not  Employable 
{Great  Britain)  


Age  Groups 

Males 

(«) 

Females 

{b) 

Total 

(c) 

16-20  

112 

108 

220 

21-30  

403 

585 

988 

31-40  

633 

1,364 

1,997 

41-50  

1,304 

2,656 

3,960 

51-64  

5,427 

7,889 

13,316 

Total  

7.879 

12,602 

20,481 

44.  There  are  wide  variations  between  one  Region  and  another  in  the 
numbers  and  percentages  classified  under  the  various  headings.  For  example, 
the  percentages  of  those  thought  to  be  employable  “ if  work  were  available 
in  the  area”  vary  from  54-4  in  the  Midland  Region  to  95  12  in  the  North 
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Western  Region.  Similarly,  the  percentages  of  those  “ considered  too  old  ” 
for  employment  range  from  8 -85  in  the  South  Western  Region  to  37  in  the 
Eastern  Region  and  in  Scotland.  Some  part  of  the  variation  will  be  due 
to  differences  in  local  conditions.  In  an  area  with  a wide  variety  of  industry 
and  a brisk  demand  for  labour,  the  extent  to  which  the  blind  can  find 
employment  and  the  numbers  of  those  unemployed  because  the  opportunities 
of  employment  are  lacking,  will  differ  materially  from  that  in  areas  dependent 
mainly  on  heavy  industries  or  with  a rate  of  unemployment  well  above  the 
national  average.  But  this  does  not  altogether  explain  the  range  or 
incidence  of  variation,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  classification  owes  something 
to  factors  such  as  the  personal  assessment  of  the  investigators,  the  tradition 
of  the  area  in  the  matter  of  employment  for  the  blind,  the  extent  to  which 
special  facilities  have  been  developed  in  the  area,  and  the  general  approach 
to  welfare  of  the  blind. 

45.  The  investigators  worked  entirely  on  the  written  particulars  available 
to  the  registering  Authorities — the  interviewing  of  the  large  numbers  involved 
not  being  practicable — and  they  had  to  rely  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
individuals  possessed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  team.  We  therefore 
arranged  for  a sample  of  those  classified  as  unemployable  in  the  younger 
age  groups  to  be  interviewed  as  a check  on  the  paper  assessment ; but  this 
showed  no  significant  result  beyond  confirming  that  the  investigators  had  in 
general  brought  into  the  64  employable  ” field  every  blind  person  for  whom 
they  could  entertain  a reasonable  hope  of  employment.  In  some  respects 
and  in  some  places  the  paper  assessment  may  thus  have  been  over-optimistic. 
But  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  consideration  that  in  other  cases  the 
assessors  may  equally  have  under-estimated  the  capacity  for,  and  prospects 
of,  employment.  On  the  whole  we  think  that  the  estimate  of  2,315  men  and 
695  women  (that  is  to  say,  a total  of  3,010)  shown  in  Table  IV  as  44  not 
normally  employed  but  capable  of  employment  ” is  as  good  an  estimate  as 
it  is  practicable  to  obtain. 

The  Employed  and  Employable  Blind 

46.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are 
capable  of  employment  is  of  the  order  of  14,000 — approximately  11,000  who 
are  known  to  be  already  in  employment  or  in  training  for  employment  and 
approximately  3,000  whom  our  investigations  show  to  be  capable  of  taking 
their  place  in  gainful  occupation  of  one  form  or  another  if  the  opportunity 
can  be  provided  for  them.  The  11,437  who  are  known  to  be  in  employment 
or  training  are  occupied  as  shown  in  Table  IX. 

Table  IX 


Blind  Persons  aged  16  upwards  Employed  and  in  Training  at 
31^  March , 1949  


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(a) 

'(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

In  workshops  . . . 
In  home  workers’ 

2,469 

761 

3,230 

599 

139 

738 

3,068 

900 

3,968 

schemes 

All  other  occupa- 
tions, including 
professions 

1,007 

446 

1,453 

57 

9 

66 

1,064 

455 

1,519 

3,839 

814 

4,653 

215 

49 

264 

4,054 

863 

4,917 

Total  of  above. . . 
In  training  (all 

7,315 

2,021 

9,336 

871 

197 

1,068 

8,186 

2,218 

10,404 

kinds) 

644 

224 

868 

110 

55 

165 

754 

279 

1,033 

Grand  total  . . . 

7,959 

2,245 

10,204 

981 

252 

1,233 

8,940 

2,497 

11,437 
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47.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  whole  of  the  contribution 
which  blind  persons  are  already  making  to  the  life  of  the  community.  Many 
blind  persons  play  a significant  part  in  public  and  voluntary  work  and  in 
other  ways  that  do  not  appear  in  any  returns.  But  our  concern  as  a Working 
Party  is  with  those  whose  opportunities  in  gainful  occupation  can  be  enlarged 
and,  in  particular,  with  those  (numbering  on  our  estimate  some  3,000)  who 
are  capable  of  making  a contribution  to  the  work  and  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity but  whose  contribution  has  not  yet  been  enlisted.  With  the  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  rehabilitation,  and  especially  with  the  more  effective 
efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  bring  all  newly-blinded  persons  into 
the  employment  field,  it  is  likely  that  the  numbers  of  those  for  whom  oppor- 
tunities could  be  provided,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  national 
well  being,  will  grow  ; and  the  result  of  our  study  of  the  available  facts 
is  to  suggest  that  the  blind  can  be  expected  in  the  future  to  provide  a 
contribution  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  to  the  effective  working 
population. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Education 


Education  and  Employment 

48.  The  relevance  of  a chapter  on  Education  to  a Report  which  deals 
with  Employment  is  that  it  is  clearly  of  no  use  applying  to  blind  school- 
leavers  judgments  that  would  be  appropriate  to  young  persons  who  can 
see,  if  the  attainments,  and  indeed  the  whole  educational  environment,  of 
blind  children  are  such  as  to  make  those  judgments  inappropriate.  As  a 
Working  Party  we  are  concerned,  not  with  the  methods  of  combating 
blindness  which  the  process  of  education  entails,  but  rather  with  the  effects 
that  blindness  has  on  the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  blind  children, 
and  so  on  their  employability  in  adult  life. 

49.  In  fact,  there  are  several  reasons  why  blind  children,  when  they  leaye 
school,  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  can  see.  Children 
who  can  see  learn  continually  through  their  eyes,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  Their  inquisitiveness  is  insatiable — as  parents  well  know — and  they 
ask  questions  about  everything  they  see.  Blind  children  have  not  the 
stimulus  of  sight  and  an  important  source  of  knowledge  is  thus  closed  to 
them.  Again,  most  sighted  children  learn  a great  deal  about  the  world 
through  such  everyday  activities  as  going  to  the  station  and  taking  a train, 
or  doing  the  Saturday  morning  shopping.  In  the  nature  of  things  blind 
children  have  far  fewer  opportunities  of  learning  in  this  way. 

50.  Because  sight  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  education  of  children, 
those  children  who  cannot  see  have  to  be  educated  by  special  methods  in 
separate  schools  where  these  methods  of  education  can  be  provided  for 
them, 

Schools  for  the  Blind 

51.  In  England  and  Wales  facilities  exist  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  from  the  age  of  2 to  about  19  or,  in  some  cases,  to  a later  age. 
Before  the  age  of  5,  attendance  at  a nursery  school  is  voluntary,  but  between 
5 and  16  all  blind  children  must  be  educated,  and  in  practice  this  normally 
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means  that  they  attend  residential  schools.  They  receive  primary  educa- 
tion in  a number  of  schools,  which  offer  courses  suitable  to  the  age  and 
capacities  of  children  up  to  11  or  12  years  of  age.  At  that  age  the  secondary 
stage  of  education  begins  and  a choice  is  open  to  them  of  schools  providing 
different  types  of  course. 

52.  Children  of  good  intelligence  with  an  aptitude  for  study  may  enter 
Worcester  College  if  they  are  boys,  or  Chorleywood  College  if  they  are 
girls  ; there  they  proceed  with  a course  leading  to  the  General  Certificate 
of  Education  and  often  to  the  University  or  a profession.  They  remain 
at  school  till  they  are  about  19,  and  by  that  age,  and  with  the  guidance 
of  their  teachers,  they  usually  have  a fairly  clear  idea  of  what  they  wish 
to  do  after  leaving  school. 

53.  Other  boys  and  girls  of  good  intelligence,  who  show  a bent  towards 
music  or  desire  to  enter  commercial  life  as  shorthand-typists,  may  enter  the 
Royal  Normal  College  where  they  follow  a general  course  till  they  are  16 
and  then  specialize  for  a further  period  of  years,  until  they  are  ready  to 
take  the  examinations  of  the  professional  bodies  in  music  or  shorthand 
and  typing. 

54.  Like  seeing  children,  the  majority  of  blind  children  from  the  age 
of  eleven  or  twelve  receive  “ secondary  modern  ” education,  provided  at 
nine  schools,  seven  of  which  have  also  primary  departments.  These  children 
remain  at  school  until  they  are  16,  and,  up  to  that  age,  have  no  specific 
training  for  definite  employment.  Their  education  is  designed  to  develop 
their  talents  generally  and  to  provide  the  same  introduction  to  life  as  that 
given  to  their  sighted  contemporaries.  Up  to  the  present  most  of  these 
children  have,  at  16,  proceeded  to  training  with  a view  to  employment 
either  in  a workshop  for  the  blind  or  as  home  workers.  This  training  is 
usually  given  in  a training  department  attached  either  to  a school  or  to  a 
workshop  for  the  blind. 

55.  In  Scotland  almost  all  blind  children  remain  at  school  until  they 
are  18.  There  are  three  small  primary  schools  but  over  75  per  cent,  of 
Scottish  blind  children  attend  the  Royal  Blind  School  in  Edinburgh  at 
which  they  receive  nursery,  primary,  and  secondary  education.  The  school 
provides  education  of  senior  secondary  type  for  the  brighter  children  and  of 
junior  secondary  type  for  the  remainder.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
education  for  the  non-academic  children  becomes  increasingly  vocational 
while  those  likely  to  enter  a profession  proceed  to  the  entrance  examination 
for  the  university  or  for  entry  to  a chosen  profession. 

Effects  of  Education  in  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind 

56.  An  important  factor  in  the  education  of  blind  children  is  that  from 
the  age  of  five — and  possibly  from  the  age  of  two — they  are  taught  in  resi- 
dential schools  where  all  the  other  pupils  are  blind.  This  is  inevitable 
although  it  may  have  its  disadvantages  : they  must  be  educated  by  special 
methods  and,  because  only  one  in  every  5,000  children  is  blind,  the  number 
of  schools  required  is  small.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  a number  of  blind 
children  from  widely  scattered  homes  into  a few  centres  and  it  follows  that 
the  centres  must  be  residential. 

57.  One  effect  of  spending  most  of  their  time  with  other  blind  children 
and — because  of  their  blindness — getting  more  than  a normal  amount  of 
supervision  is  to  make  blind  adolescents  less  socially  mature  than  the 
sighted.  Schools  for  the  blind  are  real  and  lively  communities  but  they  are 
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very  different  from  the  outside  world.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  'be  done  in 
school,  parents,  relatives,  and  the  public  in  general  take  so  much  care  of 
blind  children  that  'they  are  often  not  allowed  to  do  things  for  themselves. 
Blind  children  do  not  generally  get  the  same  experience  of  taking  respon- 
sibility as  the  sighted  do.  Further,  it  is  more  difficult  for  schools  for  the 
blind  to  play  any  large  part  in  the  life  of  the  local  community  and  it  is 
hard  for  blind  and  sighted  children  to  mix  together.  The  blind  are  limited 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  can  join  in  games  and  other  activities  of  sighted 
children,  though  they  swim  and  row,  for  example,  and,  for  many  years, 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Scout  and  Guide  movements. 

58.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  blind  are  encouraged  to  continue  their 
education  and  training  until  they  are  twenty  or  twenty-one.  Provision  is 
therefore  made  for  residential  training  of  the  adolescent  blind  in  special 
institutions.  During  this  period  (generally  four  years)  general  education  is 
continued  and,  at  the  same  time,  physical  care  and  technical  training  are 
given  (see  Chapter  X). 

University  and  Professional  Education 

59.  The  first  pupil  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  Norman  McNeile, 
took  his  degree  at  Dublin  and  several  of  his  contemporaries  took  degrees 
at  that  or  other  universities,  were  ordained,  or  became  solicitors.  A National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  Bulletin,  “ Blind  University  Graduates  ”,  records  the 
names  of  several  blind  men  who  distinguished  themselves  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  lists  145  men  and  women  who 
graduated  between  1884  and  1934.  Of  them,  84  had  been  previously 
educated  at  Worcester  College,  20  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  8 at  the 
Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  and  5 at  Chorleywood  College.  Just  half 
of  them  took  their  degrees  at  Oxford  ; the  others  at  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Durham,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  An  analysis  of  the  Oxford  graduates 
showed  that  69  per  cent,  had  read  for  honours  and  that  73  per  cent,  of  these 
had  obtained  first  or  second  classes,  a notable  figure  in  comparison  with 
the  43  per  cent,  of  first  and  seconds  gained  by  candidates  with  sight.  Generally 
speaking,  blind  graduates  have  succeeded  in  after-life,  entering  on  careers  in 
which  they  have  been  entirely  self-supporting  and  sometimes  eminent. 

60.  The  analysis  of  the  careers  of  the  145  graduates  listed  in  the  Bulletin 
here  under  reference  shows  the  following  groups  : — 


Holy  Orders 42 

Studying  for  Holy  Orders  ...  ...  3 

School  Teachers  17 

Private  Teaching  4 

Solicitors  12 

Serving  Articles  in  Law  ...  ...  ...  6 

Lecturers  11 

Musicians  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 


61.  Smaller  occupational  groups  are  barristers,  social  workers  (including 
workers  for  the  blind),  and  physiotherapists.  Not  all  blind  lawyers  take 
a degree,  nor  do  blind  clergymen  necessarily  graduate  before  going  to  a 
Theological  College.  Of  exactly  100  boys  who  left  Worcester  College  between 
September,  1938  and  December,  1949,  23  became  physiotherapists,  16 
entered  clerical  occupations,  14  became  lawyers,  seven  took  up  teaching,  seven 
went  into  industry  or  commerce,  and  four  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  It 
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is  notable  that  none  of  the  boys  who  left  Worcester  in  the  1938-1949  period 
have  taken  Holy  Orders,  though  before  that  time  the  College  had  produced 
a number  of  ordinands.  Blind  men  have  proved  their  ability  to  do  well  at 
Universities  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Oxford  an  Old  Boy  of  Worcester 
College  is  Jowett  Fellow,  Tutor  in  Jurisprudence,  and  Estates  Bursar  at 
Balliol  College,  and  University  Lecturer  in  Common  Law  ; and  another  is  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  An  Old  Boy  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
is  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford  ; and  a blind  man, 
previously  educated  in  Canada,  is  Professor  of  Imperial  History  in  the 
University  of  Bristol. 

62.  There  is  an  average  of  one  Scottish  blind  graduate  a year  and  there 
has  grown  up  a very  valuable  liaison  with  Edinburgh  University  which 
makes  it  possible  to  ensure  that  any  blind  student  of  the  requisite  ability 
has  the  opportunity  of  graduating.  Since  1933,  seventeen  students  of  the 
Royal  Blind  School  have  graduated  in  Music  or  in  Arts  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  One  student  who  had  graduated  before  that  date  attained 
his  Doctor’s  Degree  in  Music,  and  two  other  students  who  had  not  been 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind  School  but  used  its  services  while  undergraduates, 
also  graduated  in  Arts,  and  one  obtained  the  University  Diploma  in  Social 
Studies.  Graduates  have  mainly  become  teachers  of  music  and  of  these 
two  have  found  posts  in  the  senior  forms  of  ordinary  secondary  schools 
and  one  is  a University  lecturer.  One  graduate  in  Arts  is  a home  teacher. 
Three  graduates  have  become  Ministers  of  Religion.  Ten  former  pupils 
obtained  the  Home  Teacher’s  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  and  twelve  have  become  physiotherapists. 


CHAPTER  V 

Rehabilitation 

63.  The  first  need  of  a man  or  woman  who  is  blinded  or  becomes  blind 
in  adult  life  is  not  training  for  a job  but  instruction  in  how  to  adjust 
himself  to  blindness.  To  a man  who  has  had  the  use  of  his  eyes  the  advent 
of  blindness  is  a great  shock,  even  when  the  loss  of  sight  has  been  gradual. 
Whatever  his  previous  educational  attainments,  he  must  learn  to  read  and 
write  in  a new  medium.  He  has  to  discover  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  other  senses  and  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  social  and  economic 
circumstances.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  he  has  to  learn  what  should 
be  his  relations  with  sighted  people  : when  he  should  be  independent  and 
when  he  should  be  content  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  those  who  can  see. 
All  this  goes  by  the  name  of  “ rehabilitation  ” and  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  any  vocational  training.  A blind  person  may  obtain  this  kind  of  personal 
training  either  in  his  own  home,  or,  together  with  others,  at  a training 
centre  or  residential  establishment. 

Home  Teachers : Role  in  Rehabilitation 

64.  Local  authorities — or  voluntary  agencies  acting  on  their  behalf — 
employ  home  teachers  to  visit  the  blind  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  home  teachers  to  assist  newly  blinded  people  to  re-adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  circumstances  and  to  resume  normal  life.  In  this 
they  have  been  most  successful. 
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65.  They  give  lessons  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille  and  Moon 
(embossed)  types  and  occasionally,  instructions  in  typewriting.  Not  much 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  blind,  however,  are  regular  readers  of  Braille 
or  Moon.  Of  those  who  do  not  use  Braille  some  have  learned  it  but 
forgotten  it  through  lack  of  use  ; some  find  it  impossible  to  learn  ; and  some 
have  had  no  adequate  opportunities  for  study.  Most  home  teachers  give 
instruction  in  various  kinds  of  pastime  handicrafts  either  in  the  blind 
persons’  own  homes  or  in  classes  or  groups. 

66.  Home  teachers  help  the  blind  to  make  full  use  of  the  social  services 
available  to  them,  whether  these  are  provided  by  the  State,  the  local 
authority,  or  voluntary  societies.  This  assistance  includes  giving  advice  on 
such  matters  as  registration  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and 
the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

67.  There  are  567  home  teachers,  mostly  women,  in  England  and  Wales 
and  52,  mostly  men,  in  Scotland  ; 86  (15.2  per  cent.)  home  teachers  in 
England  and  V/ales  and  37  (71.1  per  cent.)  in  Scotland  are  themselves  blind. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  blind  home  teacher  is  particularly 
valuable  in  that  he  can  encourage  his  pupils  by  his  example  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  by  his  own  experience. 

America  Lodge : Residential  Rehabilitation 

68.  In  England  and  Wales  the  only  residential  centre  established  specifically 
to  provide  rehabilitation  for  the  civilian  blind  is  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Home 
of  Recovery  for  the  Blind  at  America  Lodge,  Torquay.  This  is  run  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

69.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  go  to  America  Lodge  are  newly 
blinded  though  people  who  have  been  blind  for  some  time  also  attend  if 
it  is  thought  that  they  would  benefit  from  the  course.  The  first  object  is 
to  re-establish  self-confidence.  The  blind  are  taught  how  to  deal  with  food 
and  how  to  dress  themselves  tidily.  Instruction  is  given  in  reading  and 
writing  Braille  and  in  how  to  use  a typewriter.  In  addition,  there  are 
workshops  in  which  they  may  learn  practical  methods  of  working  without 
sight.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  anybody  a trade,  but  the  aptitudes, 
inclinations,  and  employment  capacity  of  each  are  carefully  assessed.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve  weeks’  course  the  information  gathered  is  passed  on  to  the 
responsible  welfare  authority  and,  where  appropriate,  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service. 

70.  The  rate  of  progress  varies.  By  the  time  they  leave  most  of  those 
attending  the  course  have  regained  self-confidence  and  at  least  some  of  their 
former  enjoyment  of  life,  while  many  are  well  on  their  way  to  become 
active  workers. 

71.  In  June,  1948,  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service  recognised 
America  Lodge  as  an  establishment  providing  industrial  rehabilitation  of 
the  type  which  he  is  empowered  to  give  under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employ- 
ment) Act,  1944.  The  majority  of  those  attending  the  course  do  so  in  order 
to  fit  themselves  for  employment  or  training  for  employment,  and  for  them 
the  Minister  takes  financial  responsibility.  A training  fee  is  paid  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  those  attending  the  course  receive  training 
allowances. 

72.  Applications  for  admission  to  America  Lodge  under  the  Ministry’s 
scheme  are  made  to  the  Disablement  Resettlement  Officer  at  the  applicant’s 
local  Employment  Exchange.  To  qualify  for  the  Ministry’s  assistance  there 
must  be  reasonable  prospects  of  placing  the  applicant  in  training  or  employ- 
ment when  he  has  concluded  the  course.  But  a number  of  places  at  America 
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Lodge,  varying  with  the  demand,  is  reserved  for  people  such  as  housewives 
who  do  not  later  intend  to  take  up  employment.  If  a local  authority 
considers  that  a residential  course  of  rehabilitation  is  desirable  for  such  a 
person  it  may  make  arrangements  with  and  pay  a fee  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Those  attending  the  course  in  this  way  may  receive  allowances 
from  the  National  Assistance  Board. 

73.  With  27  places  at  America  Lodge  the  present  yearly  capacity  is  81  ; 
but  40  additional  places  are  now  being  provided,  bringing  the  total  capacity 
to  201  a year.* 

The  London  County  Council : Group  Rehabilitation 

74.  An  interesting  experiment  is  being  conducted  by  the  London  County 
Council.  On  one  day  in  each  week  there  is  a class  for  blind  persons  at 
which  a wide  range  of  handicrafts  is  taught ; physical  training,  including 
dancing,  is  provided  for  those  who  want  it.  At  present  about  25  men  and 
women  attend  the  class.  An  important  feature  of  group  rehabilitation  of 
this  kind  is  its  vocational  bias. 

Recommendations 

75.  In  our  opinion  it  is  not  possible-  to  judge  the  type  of  employment  for 
which  a newly-blinded  person  is  suitable  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  adjusting  himself  to  his  new  circumstances.  That  opportunity  can  best 
be  given  by  the  modem  technique  of  rehabilitation. 

76.  We  consider  that  an  efficient  home  teaching  service  is  an  essential 
element  in  rehabilitation.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  to  us  that  the 
staffing  of  the  present  service  is  in  many  respects  inadequate.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  we  are  not  competent  to  make  any  judgment  but  we  com- 
mend the  thought  to  the  appropriate  authorities.  No  doubt  the-  local 
authorities,  whose  responsibility  this  service  is,  will  keep  the  matter  in  mind. 

77.  There  is  at  present  a six  months’  waiting-list  of  applicants  for  the 
course  at  America  Lodge  and  we  believe  that  many  others  who  could  profit 
by  the  course  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Many  do  not  appear  to 
be  aware  of  the-  facilities  that  are  available  and  those  responsible  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  newly-blind  should,  in  dealing  with  each  person,  consider 
carefully  whether  residential  rehabilitation  is  the-  best  course  for  him  or 
her  to  take. 

78.  In  trying  to  assess  the  rehabilitation  requirements  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion, we  have  assumed  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a substantial  number 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  will  not  need  a residential  course.  But 
there  will  equally  be  substantial  numbers  who  require  either  social  or  indus- 
trial rehabilitation  of  the-  kind  that  can  best  be  given  in  a special  centre  or 
residential  establishment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  is  more  generally  realized,  accommodation  will  be  required  for 
something  of  the  order  of  800  to  1,000  places  in  a year.  The  geographical 
situation  of  Torquay  presents  difficulties  for  some  and  we  believe,  that  it 
is  urgent,  as  a first  step,  to  establish  a centre  more  accessible  to  the  industrial 
north.  This  should  provide  for  not  less  than  50  to  60  blind  persons  at  any 
one  time — a total  capacity  of  150  to  180  a year. 

79.  The  London  County  Council  experiment  should  be  closely  watched: 
at  this  stage  we  cannot  express  any  views  on  whether  group  rehabilitation 
may  be  as  satisfactory  as  residential. 

* We  have  since  learned  that  in  Scotland  two  courses  yearly  of  twelve  places  each  will 
be  provided  at  Alwyn  House,  Ceres,  Fife,  and  that  this  number  will  probably  be  increased 
to  20  places  a course. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Training 

80.  Before  a blind  person  is  ready  to  take  up  employment  some  form  of 
training  is  usually  essential.  For  an  adolescent  this  will  either  follow  or 
run  concurrently  with  the  later  stages  of  his  education.  Training  for  employ- 
ment should,  in  our  view,  be  preceded  by  a course  of  rehabilitation.  Under 
the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  is  empowered  to  provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  dis- 
abled persons  not  under  sixteen  years  of  age  “ who  are-  in  need  of  training 
in  order  to  render  them  competent  to  undertake  employment,  or  work  on 
their  own  account,  of  a kind  suited  to  their  age,  experience,  and  general 
qualifications  ”.  He  may  provide  the  facilities  himself,  or  take  advantage  of 
facilities  provided  by  other  Government  Departments,  or  make  arrangements 
for  training  courses  to  be  provided  by  other  bodies  or  persons,  in  which 
case  he  may  defray  or  contribute  towards  the  cost.  The  Minister  is  also 
empowered  to  pay  allowances  to  persons  attending  training  courses.  In 
this  chapter  we  set  out  the.  training  facilities  that  are  at  present  available  to 
the  civilian  blind. 

Training  for  the  Professions 

81.  Blind  persons  who  wish  to  enter  one  of  the  professions  may  be  assisted 
to  take  appropriate  courses  of  training  or  study,  including  university  degree 
courses.  A grant  is  made  to  cover  tuition  and  examination  fees  and,  where 
the  training  is  full-time,  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Special  courses  are  avail- 
able for  blind  students  wishing  to  prepare  for  a career  in  physiotherapy  or 
music  ; for  most  of  the  other  professions  blind  persons  take,  the  same  courses 
as  sighted  students  or  follow  the  normal  professional  arrangements.  A blind 
person  wishing  to  become  a solicitor  is  articled  in  the  same  way  as  a sighted 
pupil.  If  this  type,  of  arrangement  necessitates  the  services  of  a reader  the 
grant  made  to  a blind  student  may,  in  special  circumstances,  include  a 
reasonable  sum  for  the  reader’s  fees. 

Physiotherapy 

82.  Training  in  physiotherapy  is  given  at  the  School  of  Physiotherapy  for 
the.  Blind,  in  London.  It  covers  the  whole  three  years’  course  required  by 
the  Chartered  Society  of  Physiotherapy.  Conditions  of  entry  are:  good 
physique  and  personality,  education  to  school  certificate  standard,  and  post- 
school-certificate course  of  one  year  to  cover  chemistry,  physics,  physical 
education,  and,  possibly,  biology  ; this  post-certificate  work  may  be  done  at 
school  or  elsewhere.  Candidates  who  have  not  taken  the.  school  certificate 
are  considered  for  entry  if  they  are  over  18  and  otherwise  suitable  ; they 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  Chartered  Society  as  to  their  educational  standard, 
and  to  take  a six-months’  course  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  physical  education 
at  some  recognized  school  or  coaching  establishment.  All  candidates  must 
be.  proficient  in  typing  and  in  reading  and  writing  Braille  before  admission  to 
the  school.  The  course  of  training  covers  the  whole  syllabus  arranged  by 
the  Chartered  Society  of  Physiotherapy  for  sighted  students  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ultra-violet  ray  treatment.  With  that  exception,  blind  candidates  sit 
for  all  subjects  in  the  examination  for  the  Diploma  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
They  take  the  examination  in  medical  gymnastics  but  are  not  required  to 
demonstrate,  the  taking  of  large  classes. 
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Music 

83.  Music  is  taught  up  to  professional  standard  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  ; the  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol ; the  Royal 
London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  Dorton  House,  Buck- 
inghamshire ; and  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh.  Some  children  may 
receive  instruction  in  music  while  attending  primary  schools,  but  normally 
a child  who  is  gifted  musically  does  not  start  his  serious  musical  studies 
until  he  begins  his  secondary  education.  Pupils  who  intend  to  take  up  music 
professionally  continue  their  education  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  are  taught  the  piano  and  the  organ,  and  receive  lessons  in 
musical  theory  including  harmony  and  counterpoint.  At  the  end  of  this 
course,  which  lasts  four  years,  they  take  the  diploma  examinations  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Some  students  in  Edinburgh  take  the 
University  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  the  course 
then  lasts  for  five  years. 

Piano-tuning 

84.  A number  of  students  of  music  concurrently  receive  instruction  in  piano  - 
tuning,  which  adds  a year  to  the  course,  making  five  years  in  all.  The  course 
for  those  undertaking  piano-tuning  alone  lasts  for  four  years.  Training  in 
piano-tuning  is  given  at  those  institutions  which  give  instruction  in  music. 
Students  are  prepared  for  either  the  Pass  or  the  Honours  Diploma  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  Pass  Diploma,  which  is  taken  by  seven 
out  of  every  ten  candidates,  covers  only  “ tuner’s  ” repairs  in  addition  to 
tuning  ; to  obtain  the  Honours  Diploma  a student  must  be  able  to  carry  out 
a wider  range  of  repairs. 

Home  Teaching 

85.  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Regional  Associations 
for  the  Blind  have  drawn  up  a scheme  for  a compulsory  one-year  course  of 
training  for  home  teaching  ; but  the  shortage  of  home  teachers,  with  the 
consequent  need  to  appoint  some  untrained  persons  as  probationer  home 
teachers,  has  so  far  prevented  this  course  being  made  obligatory.  In  England 
and  Wales,  the  North  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  offer  one-year  courses  on  the  agreed  model, 
as  well  as  a short  course  for  probationer  home  teachers.  In  Scotland  the  one- 
year  training  course  is  given  in  Edinburgh.  Candidates  for  all  these  courses 
must  have  had  a good  general  education  and  show  an  interest  in  social  work. 
The  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
is  designed  to  test  ability  to  teach  handicrafts,  and  knowledge  of  such  subjects 
as  embossed  types,  hygiene,  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye, 
social  services,  and  relevant  legislation.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  probationer 
home  teachers  must  gain  the  Home  Teacher’s  Diploma  of  the  College  within 
two  years  of  appointment. 

Shorthand-typing 

86.  A four-year  course  of  training  in  the  Braille  system  of  shorthand  and 
in  typewriting  is  given  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  This  course  is  primarily 
designed  for  pupils  under  21,  and  therefore  provides  for  a continuation  of 
general  education.  Those  adult  students  who  do  not  require  continued  educa- 
tion normally  complete  the  course  in  two  years.  By  the  end  of  the  course  the 
majority  of  pupils  have  passed  the  Advanced  Examinations  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  (shorthand  100  words  a minute,  typing  40),  and  the  remainder 
the  Intermediate  Examinations.  Pupils  receive  intensive  training  in  the  full 
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range  of  display  work  so  that  the  blind  typist  is  able  without  difficulty  to 
cope  with  all  the  kinds  of  work  he  or  she  may  be  asked  to  undertake  in  what- 
ever branch  of  public  service,  commerce,  or  industry  employment  is  sub- 
sequently obtained.  They  are  also  taught  something  of  general  commercial 
practice  and  the  organization  of  the  business  world. 

87.  A one-year  course  for  older  students  in  London  is  provided  by  the 
London  County  Council  at  Morley  College.  The  course  is  non-residential, 
and  classes  occupying  five  hours  a day  (two  hours  shorthand,  two  hours 
typing,  and  one  hour  English)  are  held  on  five  days  each  week.  Candidates 
for  the  course  must  have  achieved  a high  standard  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  Standard  English  Braille.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  which  may  if  necessary 
be  extended  to  18  months,  pupils  take  the  examinations  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  A residential  course, 
also  lasting  a year  but  capable  of  extension  in  individual  cases,  is  given  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  School  of  Shorthand-Typing  and  Tele- 
phony at  Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth.  This  course  is  primarily  intended  for 
persons  blinded  in  adult  life  who  have  had  some  experience  of  office  work. 
Similar  courses  are  available  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh. 

Telephony 

88.  Training  in  telephony  is  also  given  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  School  at  Bridgnorth,  and  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh.  The 
training  takes  from  three  to  five  months  and  concludes  with  a period  on  a 
live  switch-board.  The  General  Post  Office  is  giving  most  generous  assistance 
in  all  aspects  of  this  training. 

Workshop  employment 

89.  For  men  and  women  intending  to  take  up  employment  in  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  training  courses  are  available  in  thirty-six  of  the  workshops  in 
England  and  Wales  and  at  all  five  in  Scotland.  These  courses,  which  are 
mainly  in  traditional  workshop  trades,  last  from  three  to  five  years.  * 

Training  in  Employers’  Establishments 

90.  Many  blind  people  have  been  trained  for  employment  by  industry 
itself,  and  some  firms  have  instituted  their  own  well-organized  schemes  of 
training. 

91.  In  July,  1948,  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service  agreed  to 
pay  the  salary  and  expenses  for  one  year  of  an  instructor  to  be  appointed  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  train  blind  persons  in  employers’  estab- 
lishments. The  instructor,  working  mainly  in  the  London  and  South  Eastern 
Region  of  the  Ministry,  has  assisted  a number  of  employers  who  were  willing 
to  train  and  employ  blind  persons.  Besides  giving  initial  training  to  blind 
persons  on  their  first  taking  up  employment,  he  has  given  instruction  to  blind 
persons  already  at  work  to  enable  them  to  undertake  higher  grades  of  work. 
This  arrangement  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  has  been  decided  to  continue 
and  extend  it.  A second  instructor  began  work  in  the  North  of  England  to- 
wards the  end  of  1949,  and  a third  is  to  be  appointed  soon.  By  the  end  of 
March,  1950,  instructors  had  assisted  in  the  training  of  113  blind  persons,  67  of 
whom  were  placed  in  employment  for  the  first  time. 

92.  Processes  for  which  instruction  has  so  far  been  given  include  the  opera- 
tion of  capstan  lathes,  box-making  machines,  power  presses,  and  riveting 
machines,  as  well  as  drilling,  confectionery  packing,  wheel  true-ing,  label 
threading,  film  joining,  precision  inspection,  and  assembly  work.  Usually 
trainees  have  received  wages  from  the  outset ; but  where  the  training  falls 
within  the  ordinary  vocational  training  arrangements  of  the  Ministry,  trainees 
have  been  paid  allowances  on  the  same  scale  as  trainees  attending  institutional 
courses. 
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Government  Training  Centre 

93.  In  April,  1949,  in  consultation  with  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  set  up 
a special  residential  course  for  the  blind  at  the  Government  Training 
Centre  at  Letchworth.  During  the  course,  which  lasts  for  eight  weeks, 
training  is  given  in  certain  processes  in  the  light  engineering  industry,  namely 
centre  lathe  operating,  precision  instrument  inspection  (involving  the  use  of 
Braille  instruments),  and  repetition  assembly  work.  Trainees  are  accom- 
modated in  the  National  Service  Hostels  Corporation  hostel  attached  to  the 
Centre,  along  with  sighted  trainees  and  industrial  workers.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  responsible  for  placing  workers  in  employment  at 
the  end  of  the  course.  At  present  there  are  two  classes  in  operation,  each 
of  five  persons.  It  is  proposed  to  start  a third  class  at  the  end  of  this  year 
when  it  is  expected  that  a larger  number  of  blind  persons  will  become  available 
for  training  following  the  opening  of  the  extension  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Centre  at  America  Lodge,  Torquay. 

Adolescents 

94.  The  problems  associated  with  the  training  of  blind  adolescents  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  X. 

General 

95.  It  is  important  that  whenever  special  training  is  needed  the  facilities 
available  should  be  of  the  highest  quality.  Training  courses  should  be 
designed  to  develop  good  working  habits  and  to  establish  self-confidence 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  training  has  been  comprehensive  and  thorough. 
We  therefore  urge  those  who  are  responsible  for  special  training  to  continue 
to  be  vigilant,  both  in  regard  to  the  up-to-date  needs  of  the  trades  or 
professions  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  standards  of 
training, 


CHAPTER  VII 

Placing  Services 

96.  The  Second  ¥/orld  War  presented  problems  and  opportunities  alike 
for  those  concerned  with  the  employment  of  the  blind  and  for  the  blind 
themselves.  The  waging  of  a total  war  necessitated  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  the  country’s  resources.  Factories  were  short  of  labour,  and  the  blind 
were  eager  to  play  their  full  part  in  the  nation’s  war  effort. 

War-time  Measures 

97.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  special 
arrangements  for  introducing  blind  workers  into  industrial  employment  would 
be  necessary.  Early  in  the  war  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St. 
Dunstan’s  took  the  initiative  to  this  end.  St.  Dunstan’s  started  a special 
placing  service  for  blind  ex-servicemen  and  this  is  described  elsewhere  in 
our  report  (paragraphs  257-260).  In  the  Greater  London  area  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  conducted  an  investigation  into  various  forms  of 
industrial  employment  for  the  civilian  blind.  Under  the  Institute’s  scheme, 
which  was  based  on  prolonged  pre-war  research  into  the  possibilities  of 
employment  in  open  industry,  investigators  visited  a number  of  factories  and, 
after  discussions  with  the  employers,  made  a report  on  the  various  jobs  they 
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considered  suitable  for  the  blind.  In  this  way  reports  were  compiled  for 
a number  of  industries,  and  these  were  passed  on  to  the  Regional  Offices  and 
Employment  Exchanges  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  as 
well  as  to  the  local  authorities  concerned.  Whenever  a firm  informed  the 
Ministry  that  it  required  workers  for  these  particular  jobs,  the  local  authorities 
and  voluntary  agencies  were  informed  and  invited  to  submit  blind  people 
whom  they  considered  suitable. 

98.  Early  in  1942  a specialist  placing  service  covering  Warwickshire, 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire  was  started  by 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Other  institutions  in  the 
provinces,  notably  the  Royal  Leicester,  Leicestershire,  and  Rutland 
Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Nottingham,  placed  a substantial  number  of  blind  people,  many 
of  them  previously  regarded  as  unemployable,  in  local  factories.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  North  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  operating  in 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Northumberland, 
and  Durham  began  a co-ordinated  effort  to  place  as  many  blind  people 
as  possible  in  war  work.  Workshops  and  factories  were  visited  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  in  order  to  find  out  what  processes  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  blind.  Blind  persons  were  then  interviewed  and  their 
suitability  ascertained  for  the  various  jobs  which  inquiry  had  shown  to  be 
open  to  them.  Whenever  a blind  person  was  suitable  for  a job  that  was 
available,  he  was  placed  in  work.  As  a result  of  these  varied  efforts,  over 
a thousand  blind  workers  were  placed  in  industrial  employment  in  the 
18  monthsending  in  December,  1943. 

99.  These  achievements  demonstrated  not  only  the  possibility  of  employing 
a substantial  number  of  blind  persons  in  industry,  but  also  that  a specialist 
placing  service  was  the  right  approach  to  the  problem  of  making  the  best 
use  of  the  blind  worker’s  skill.  Experience  showed,  however,  that  the  methods 
originally  adopted  required  modification.  The  system  of  conducting  an 
investigation  into  the  possibilities  of  employing  blind  persons  in  a particular 
industry  did  not  always  take  sufficient  account  of  whether  there  were  blind 
workers  available  to  take  up  the  jobs  thus  found.  Local  authorities  or  their 
agencies  were  often  unable  to  find  suitable  blind  workers  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  had  been  notified  and,  as  a result,  employers  felt  that  their  expectations 
had  been  disappointed.  It  was  also  found  that  general  reports  on  various 
industries  made  insufficient  allowance  for  the  aptitudes  of  individual  workers 
and  the  circumstances  of  particular  factories.  Some  firms,  for  example,  were 
unwilling  to  engage  blind  workers  on  the  ground  that  they  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  experience  to  train  them  for  the  job.  As  the  end  of  the  war 
drew  near  and  the  ability  of  blind  workers  to  do  well  in  factory  employment 
had  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  it  became  necessary  to  think  of  the 
future.  Hitherto,  in  placing  blind  workers  in  employment  no  regard  had 
been  paid  to  the  permanence  or  otherwise  of  the  job,  and  it  was  clear  that, 
unless  care  were  taken,  some  of  these  workers  would  be  unemployed  after 
the  war. 

The  Service  Extended 

100.  In  1944  the  London  County  Council  established  a special  placing 
service  in  the  London  area,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  began 
new  services  in  the  West  Country  and  the  Eastern  Counties.  Each  of  the 
Institute’s  placing  officers  was  made  responsible  for  a clearly  defined  area, 
and  the  unit  of  investigation  became,  not  the  industry,  but  the  individual 
factory.  In  co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
and  at  the  request  of  the  local  authorities  and  their  agencies,  placing  officers 
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now  undertook  the  work  of  interviewing  suitable  blind  people,  finding  employ- 
ment for  them,  training  them  in  the  factory,  and  keeping  in  touch  with  them 
and  their  employers  so  long  as  they  were  at  work.  Instead  of  finding  workers 
for  jobs,  the  emphasis  was  now  laid  on  ascertaining  the  capabilities  of  each 
individual  blind  worker  and  finding  a job  suitable  for  him.  Care  was  hence- 
forth taken  to  place  blind  people  only  in  work  which  was  thought  likely 
to  persist  in  peace-time  ; and  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  large  numbers  being 
declared  redundant  at  the  same  time,  not  more  than  a small  group  was 
placed  in  any  one  factory. 

The  Service  Improved 

101.  These  changes,  together  with  the  extension  of  the  service  to  less 
densely  populated  areas  of  the  country,  resulted  inevitably  in  a drop  in 
the  number  of  blind  workers  who  could  be  placed  in  employment  by  any  one 
placing  officer.  But  with  this  reduction  in  quantity  there  came  an  increase 
in  the  quality  of  the  service.  Any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  employers  about 
the  practicability  of  employing  blind  workers  or  any  reluctance  to  undertake 
what  they  considered  to  be  a risk  had  to  be  overcome.  It  was  clear  that 
an  employer’s  attitude  would  be  largely  determined  by  the  suitability  or 
otherwise  of  the  first  blind  worker  introduced  into  his  factory.  If  this  worker 
proved  a success  the  way  would  be  open  to  the  employment  of  other  blind 
workers.  If,  however,  the  worker  proved  unsuitable  in  any  way  the  doors  of 
that  firm  were  often  closed  to  further  blind  persons  no  matter  how  suitable 
they  might  be.  Great  care  was  therefore  taken  to  select  the  jobs  for  which 
a worker  was  most  suited  and  employers  were  helped  in  overcoming  any 
initial  difficulties  that  might  arise.  In  this  way  close  and  friendly  relations 
were  built  up  between  employers  and  placing  officers. 

Peace-time  Developments 

102.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  special  placing  services  have  been  extended 
to  cover  practically  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1947  the  Essex 
County  Council  inaugurated  its  own  placing  service.  The  service  in  the  North 
of  England  is  now  operated  by  the  North  of  England  Industrial  Employment 
Service  for  the  Blind  on  which  are  represented  the  North  Regional  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Placing  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  London  County  Council  area  and 
those  counties  covered  by  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
special  placing  services  are  operated  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

103.  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institute  and  the  Essex  County  Council  each 
employ  a registered  blind  person  as  placing  officer.  The  London  County 
Council  employs  one  placing  officer  and  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  a 
registered  blind  person.  Other  local  authorities  have  themselves  pressed 
forward  individual  placements  either  directly  or  through  their  local  agencies, 
but  have  not  set  up  any  particular  specialist  placing  service  for  this  purpose. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind’s  staff  of  eleven  placing  officers  are  all 
registered  blind  persons,  and  one  of  them  has  been  appointed  to  deal  par- 
ticularly with  blind  persons  of  professional  or  semi-professional  standing. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  placed  in  employment  each  year  through  the 
placing  services  is  now  about  500,  half  of  these  being  in  London.  Three 
out  of  four  of  those  placed  in  employment  outside  London  go  into  factory 
work,  the  majority  of  the  remainder  becoming  either  telephonists  or  short- 
hand-typists.  The  total  number  of  those  employed  outside  the  special  work- 
shops for  the  blind  and  home  workers  schemes  at  31st  March,  1949,  was 
4,917  (see  Table  IX,  Chapter  III).  No  special  placing  service  in  the  sense 
^escribed  here  has  so  far  been  developed  in  Scotland. 
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Need  to  gain  the  Confidence  of  Employers 

104.  The  placing  service  was  originally  a wartime  development  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  time.  It  has  been  adapted  to 
meet  peacetime  conditions  and  we  consider  that  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
remain,  and  indeed  be  further  developed  and  expanded,  if  the  ground  gained 
is  not  to  be  lost.  Some  of  the  difficulties,  real  and  imaginary,  which  make 
employers  reluctant  to  employ  the  blind  are  outlined  elsewhere  in  our  report 
(paragraphs  152-155).  These  apprehensions  are  natural  and  reasonable,  even 
though  it  is  easy  to  provide  an  answer  to  them.  We  consider  that  when  he 
engages  a blind  worker  an  employer  has  the  right  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
worth  his  while  to  do  so.  We  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the  sympathy  which 
is  and  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  blind  worker  but  equally  we  do  not  wish 
to  over-emphasise  it.  An  employer  has  to  make  his  business  pay  and  no 
plan  for  placing  blind  people  in  industrial  employment  can  hope  to  succeed 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  the  blind  worker  can  and  should  do  a full 
week’s  work  in  return  for  a full  week’s  wage. 

105.  We  consider  that  when  an  employer  engages  a blind  worker  through 
a placing  service  he  should  recognise  that  he  has  the  right  to  ask  that  the 
worker  should  be  withdrawn  if  he  proves  unsuitable.  There  should  be  no 
question  of  an  employer  being  made  to  feel  that  he  is  under  an  obligation 
to  retain  in  his  employment  a blind  person  who  proves  to  be  unsuitable. 
Not  every  person  who  can  see  makes  a good  worker  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  blind  to  be  different  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  blind  workers  in  general  condemned  because  a few  of  their  number 
fail  to  make  good  workers  ; equally  we  do  not  wish  to  see  unsuitable  workers 
who  would  be  discharged  if  they  had  sight  retained  in  employment  merely 
because  they  are  blind. 

Need  for  a Specialist  Service 

106.  It  is  thus  more  necessary  now  than  it  was  during  the  war  to  ensure 
that,  before  a blind  worker  is  placed  in  any  particular  employment,  every 
reasonable  step  shall  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  he  will  be  suitable 
for  the  job.  This  requires  not  merely  skill,  but  time.  The  placing  of  each 
blind  person  in  work  is  an  individual  assignment  requiring  its  own  special 
treatment.  Conditions  vary  from  factory  to  factory  and  the  requirements 
of  what  may  appear  to  be  the  same  kind  of  work  may  in  fact  be  very 
different.  Similarly,  no  two  blind  people  are  alike  and  the  suitability  of 
any  blind  worker  for  a particular  job  can  be  determined  only  in  the  light 
of  his  own  aptitudes  and  preferences.  We  believe  that  the  aim  of  finding  the  right 
job  for  the  blind  worker  and  the  right  blind  worker  for  the  job  can  best  be 
achieved  through  a specialist  placing  service. 

Disablement  Resettlement*  Officers 

107.  No  account  of  the  steps  taken  to  place  blind  workers  in  open  em- 
ployment would  be  complete  without  a reference  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Disablement  Resettlement  Officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service.  As  provided  for  in  Section  18  of  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment) 
Act,  1944,  one  or  more  Disablement  Resettlement  Officers  has  been  appointed 
at  every  Employment  Exchange  to  promote  the  employment  of  disabled  persons, 
including  the  blind.  Since  their  appointment  Disablement  Resettlement  Officers 


* “ Resettlement  ” is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  re-establishment  of  the  disabled  worker 
in  work,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  term  “ rehabilitation  ” which  denotes  the  restoration 
of  the  worker  to  working  capacity, 
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have  placed  many  blind  people  in  employment.  They  work  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  local  authorities,  their  agencies,  and  officers  of  the  various  placing 
services,  and  through  their  knowledge  of  local  industries  have  been  able  to 
suggest  suitable  openings  to  placing  officers. 

108.  The  whole  work  of  finding  employment  for  the  blind  cannot  be  thrown 
on  the  shoulders  of  Disablement  Resettlement  Officers,  specialists  though 
many  of  them  are  in  the  problems  of  finding  employment  for  the  disabled 
generally.  We  consider  that  the  employment  of  the  blind  represents  a 
specialised  field  within  a specialised  service.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
with  whom  any  one  Disablement  Resettlement  Officer  ever  has  to  deal  is 
too  small,  and  the  number  of  other  disabled  persons  too  large,  for  him  to 
be  able  to  acquire  the  specialised  knowledge  and  experience  which  we  believe 
to  be  necessary.  We  consider  that  there  is  a need  for  special  placing  officers 
for  the  blind  and  that  they  should  continue  to  work  in  close  co-operation 
with  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 

Requirements  of  a Good  Placing  Officer 

109.  The  standards  required  of  a placing  service  are  high,  and  we  there- 
fore consider  it  essential  that  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection  and  training  of  placing  officers.  The  best  publicity  for  the 
service  is  the  number  of  blind  people  happily  and  successfully  at  work  ; and 
the  surest  way  of  retarding  its  progress  is  to  place  a worker  in  a job  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted.  The  responsibility  that  rests  with  placing  officers  is 
thus  heavy.  In  addition  to  an  acceptable  personality,  they  must  have  a sound 
practical  knowledge  of  industry  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  capabilities 
and  difficulties  of  the  blind.  They  should  be  given  every  opportunity  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  existing  provisions  for  the  rehabilitation, 
training  and  employment  of  blind  persons.  In  other  words,  they  must  be 
able  to  assess  the  requirements  of  the  employer  and  the  aptitudes  and 
preferences  of  the  worker  so  that  the  two  may  be  matched  and  the  right 
worker  placed  in  the  right  job.  They  should  not  regard  themselves,  or 
come  to  be  regarded,  as  the  advocates  of  any  single  type  of  employment, 
whether  open  or  sheltered. 

How  the  Placing  Officer  can  help 

110.  (a)  Adolescents:  We  should  like  to  see  the  specialist  placing  officer 
called  in  for  consultation  at  that  stage  in  a blind  adolescent’s  training  at 
which  his  future  employment  is  discussed. 

111.  ( b ) The  Newly  Registered  Blind:  The  help  of  placing  officers  should 
also  be  enlisted  by  local  authorities  in  interviewing  the  newly-registered 
blind  before  they  undertake  any  form  of  rehabilitation  or  training  and  in 
particular  before  classifying  them  as  incapable  of  work.  We  consider  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  determine  the  type  of  employment  or  training 
for  which  a newly-blinded  person  is  best  suited  before  he  has  undergone  a 
course  of  rehabilitation  ; but  the  mere  fact  that  a placing  officer  is  able 
to  tell  him  of  the  kind  of  work  which  blind  persons  are  successfully  doing 
may  be  an  important  aid  to  a newly-blinded  person  in  overcoming  the  first 
shock  of  blindness.  It  is  important  that  this  part  of  a placing  officer’s 
duties  should  be  remembered  in  assessing  the  amount  of  actual  placing  work 
which  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  Information  gained  about  the 
capabilities  and  preferences  of  the  adult  blind  who  attend  rehabilitation  courses 
at  America  Lodge  is  passed  on  to  the  placing  officer  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
We  consider  that  this  is  sound  practice  and  should  be  extended  to  any  further 
courses  of  residential  or  group  rehabilitation  that  may  be  established. 
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Follow-up  Visits 

112.  The  responsibility  of  a placing  officer  does  not  end  when  he  has 
satisfactorily  placed  a blind  worker  in  a job.  Experience  has  shown  that 
follow-up  visits  at  regular  intervals,  varying  with  individual  circumstances 
between,  say,  one  and  three  a year,  are  necessary  during  the  whole  of  a 
blind  person’s  employment.  These  visits  are  welcomed  by  both  employer 
and  worker  because  each  is  glad  to  know  that  he  has  someone  to  whom  he 
can  refer  problems  should  these  arise.  Placing  officers  have  sometimes  been 
able  to  show  how  a small  alteration  in  the  lay-out  of  a job  will  result  in 
greater  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  blind  worker  ; and  we  have  been 
told  of  many  instances  in  which  an  improvement,  designed  originally  for 
the  blind,  has  proved  of  general  benefit.  The  need  for  these  follow-up 
visits  is,  we  believe,  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  work  that 
can  be  undertaken  by  any  one  placing  officer.  We  therefore  think  it  important 
that  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  a placing  officer  is  responsible  should 
not  be  too  high. 

Recommendations 

113.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  placing  of  a blind  person  in  employ- 
ment is  an  individual  assignment  and  can  best  be  achieved  by  a specialist 
placing  service.  We  believe  that  such  a service  should  be  comprehensive  both 
in  its  purpose  and  in  its  scope  ; it  should  provide  for  the  placing  of  blind 
persons  in  all  kinds  of  employment,  including  the  professions,  and  it  should 
be  available  equally  in  every  area.  We  do  not  think  that  exactly  the  same 
methods  need  be  adopted  everywhere,  but  we  regard  it  as  important  that  the 
measure  of  advice  and  assistance  afforded  to  the  blind  in  this  matter  should 
be  the  same  throughout  the  country. 

114.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  specialist  placing  services  should 
be  developed  to  the  full  where  they  already  exist  and  that  they  should  be 
established  where  they  have  not  so  far  been  provided. 

115.  The  development  and  expansion  which  we  recommend  could  well  be 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  present  services.  There  are  three  parties  to 
the  present  arrangements — the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  the 
Local  Authorities,  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies — and  provision  is  already  made 
for  consultation  between  the  parties  in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  with  Local  Authorities  in  August,  1948:  — 

“ For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
interested  parties  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  for  consultation  on  the  following 
lines : 

(1)  Local  Consultation : Disablement  Resettlement  Officers  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  will,  as  a matter  of  routine, 
consult  informally  the  appropriate  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary 
Agencies  before  approving  the  employment  in  a workshop  for  the  blind 
of  any  blind  person,  and  will  discuss  with  them  and  with  the  blind  person 
concerned  the  best  form  of  employment  “ open  ” or  “ sheltered  ”.  They 
will  keep  in  close  touch  with  officials  of  these  bodies  on  other  day-to-day 
matters  concerning  blind  persons.  The  Regional  Controllers  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  will  invite  the  Clerks  of  all 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to  nominate  officers  whom  the 
Minister’s  Disablement  Resettlement  Officers  should  consult  on  these 
matters.  This  informal  local  consultation  may  be  initiated  by  any  of  the 
interested  bodies,  and  the  Minister  hopes  that  officers  representing  Local 
Authorities  will  discuss  with  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  the  possibility  of  employment  being  provided  for  newly 
registered  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  ”. 
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1 16.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  part  played  by  the  Disablement 
Resettlement  Officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  and 
given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  their  distinctive  contribution  lies  in  the 
background  which  they  provide  for  the  specialist  services  by  their  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  opportunities  of  employment  suitable  for  the  disabled  of 
all  classes  and  in  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  arrangements  for  joint 
consultation. 

117.  Local  Authorities  have  a statutory  duty  to  find  employment  for  the 
blind  not  only  in  special  workshops  but  in  open  industry,  and  the  Schemes 
of  local  authorities  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  under  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948,  contain  the  following  clause : 

“ The  Council  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service,  continue  to  take  steps,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  ensure 
that  suitable  work  is  found  for  blind  persons  in  open  industry,  that  is  to 
say,  under  contract  of  service  or  otherwise  in  places  elsewhere  than  special 
(workshops.” 

118.  The  extent  to  which  the  Voluntary  Agencies,  and  in  particular  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  participate  in  the  provision  of  the  existing 
services  will  be  clear  from  what  we  have  said  above  under  the  heading  of 
“ Peace-time  Developments  ” (paragraphs  102-103). 

119.  We  feel  that  the  biggest  remaining  contribution  to  be  made  towards 
the  development  and  expansion  which  we  recommend  is  that  of  the  local 
authorities.  Some  local  authorities  are  already  doing  excellent  work  either 
directly  or  through  voluntary  agencies  ; but  by  no  means  all  are  fully  seized 
of  the  opportunities  presented  by  open  employment ; and  some  are  doing 
little  more  than  take  advantage  of  existing  arrangements  for  sheltered  employ- 
ment. They  have,  as  we  understand  it,  both  the  duty  under  Section  29  of 
the  National  Assistance  Act  to  provide  employment  and  the  power  under 
Section  30  to  make  payments  to  voluntary  agencies  for  that  purpose. 

120.  We  therefore  recommend  that  local  authorities  should  review  their 
present  arrangements  for  finding  employment  for  the  blind  in  their  areas 
and,  where  they  are  not  already  providing  a placing  service  of  the 
comprehensive  character  we  have  described,  they  should  consider  doing  so 
either  themselves  or  by  arrangement  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
or  other  competent  voluntary  agency.  In  the  counties  of  London  and  Essex 
the  placing  service  is  a part  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Council  and 
its  cost  is  therefore  a direct  charge  on  the  rates.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  local  authorities  to  provide  a specialist  service  because, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  blind  are  engaged  in  remunerative  employment 
in  open  industry,  local  authorities  would  be  relieved  of  payments  towards 
the  augmentation  of  wages.  They  would,  therefore,  to  that  extent  be 
compensated  financially  for  expenditure  on  a service  of  their  own  or  for  any 
payments  they  might  make  to  a voluntary  service.  Where  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  or  other  voluntary  agency  provides  this  service  for 
local  authorities,  we  consider  that  some  firm  arrangement  should  be  made 
to  ensure  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  service  does  not  fall  on  voluntary  funds  ; 
we  understand  that  the  current  expenditure  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  on  their  placing  service  is  of  the  order  of  £10,000  a year. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Employment 

121.  In  the  various  sections  of  this  chapter  we  give  information  about  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  those  occupations  which  we  have  reviewed 
and  which  we  think  most  relevant  to  our  terms  of  reference.  There  are 
many  other  occupations  successfully  followed  by  blind  persons.  Some,  for 
example,  have  gained  distinction  as  lecturers,  writers,  and  journalists.  There 
are  certain  occupations  connected  with  blind  welfare — such  as  Braille  copying 
and  proof  reading,  craft  instruction,  salesmanship,  and  travelling  for  work- 
shops for  the  blind — to  which  we  do  not  refer.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  sections  that  follow  are  not  intended  to  cover  every  possibility 
of  employment. 

Section  I : Commercial  and  Industrial  Occupations 

(a)  SHORTHAND-TYPING 

122.  To  those  who  have  never  heard  of  a blind  shorthand-typist  it  may 
come  as  a surprise  to  learn  that  a blind  man  or  woman  can  write  shorthand. 
A system  of  shorthand,  however,  requires  only  a set  of  symbols  that  can 
be  produced  at  speed,  and  it  has  proved  possible  to  devise  such  symbols  in 
Braille.  Instead  of  the  familiar  note-book  and  pencil  of  the  sighted  shorthand 
writer  a blind  person  uses  a small  portable  machine.  The  shorthand  notes 
are  recorded  on  paper  tape  and  the  machines  are  so  designed  that  they  may 
be  operated  quietly  at  high  speeds. 

123.  The  only  adaptation  required  for  a typewriter  to  be  used  by  a blind 
persons  is  the  fitting  of  a Braille  scale.  With  the  help  of  this  scale  it  is 
possible  without  sight  to  know  the  position  of  the  type  in  relation  to  the 
paper.  With  adequate  training  blind  typists  achieve  such  facility  in  the 
use  of  a typewriter  that  they  are  able  to  produce  elaborate  tabular  and 
display  work. 

124.  Competent  blind  shorthand-typists  attain  the  standard  speeds 
recognised  for  seeing  operators  both  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  blind 
shorthand-typist  will  take  down  his  shorthand  as  quickly  as  the  sighted 
^operator  and  type  as  quickly,  but  he  will  lose  a little  time  in  the  actual 
process  of  transcription,  for  he  must  first  read  off  a phrase  in  Braille  short- 
hand and  then  type,  whereas  a competent  sighted  shorthand-typist  can  read 
and  type  simultaneously.  This  does  not,  however,  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  overall  result. 

125.  Obviously,  copy  typing  is  outside  the  scope  of  typists  who  cannot 
see  ; but  they  can  work  from  recording  machines. 

126.  We  have  been  informed  by  supervisors  of  typewriting  departments  in 
which  blind  persons  are  employed  that  the  standard  of  output  and  accuracy 
of  blind  shorthand-typists  is  fully  comparable  with  that  of  their  sighted 
colleagues. 

Employment  of  Blind  Shorthand-Typists  in  Government  Departments 

127.  Blind  shorthand-typists  were  first  given  permanent  employment  in 
the  Civil  Service  in  1933,  but  only  on  “ medical  reject  ” terms  ; that  is  to  say 
they  were  employed  on  the  same  conditions  as  established  officers,  but  did 
not  become  entitled  to  pension  rights  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  55. 
If  at  that  age  the  amount  of  sick  leave  they  had  taken  was  no  more  than 
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that  regarded  as  normal  for  an  established  officer  they  became  entitled  to 
full  pension  rights  on  retirement.  This  attitude  presupposes  that  the  blind 
man  is  more  liable  to  sickness  than  others,  a view  for  which  we  consider 
there  is  no  evidence  and  which  we  do  not  accept.  This  policy  was  changed 
in  1948  when  the  Treasury  approved  the  establishment  of  blind  shorthand- 
typists  and  typists  in  a number  of  different  grades.  Most  of  those  then  in 
post,  qualified  for  establishment.  Blind  workers  subsequently  recruited  must 
satisfy  their  employing  Department  that  they  are  efficient,  before  they  can 
be  established  ; this  involves  serving  a preliminary  period  of  normally  not 
more  than  six  months.  Salary  scales  for  shorthand-typists  and  typists  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  corresponding  grades  of  sighted  workers. 

128.  On  the  1st  April,  1950,  Government  Departments  were  employing 
63  blind  shorthand-typists,  and  16  typists  who  work  from  recording  machines. 
There  are  however,  large  differences  between  the  numbers  employed  by  the 
various  Departments.  Over  half  the  total  are  employed  in  three  Departments  ; 
thus  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  employs  22  blind  shorthand- 
typists,  the  Post  Office  11,  and  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  5 shorthand- 
typists  and  3 typists.  Thirty  Departments  employ  three  or  less,  including 
15  which  employ  none  at  all.  These  divergencies  between  Departments 
are  not,  we  consider,  due  to  any  peculiarities  in  conditions  that  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  one  Department  to  employ  blind  persons  than  another. 
We  believe  rather  that  it  exists  because  some  Departments  have  realised  the 
capabilities  of  blind  persons  as  shorthand-typists  and  typists  and  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  knowledge.  We  strongly  urge  that  other  Government 
Departments  should  do  likewise.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Departments 
have  themselves  estimated  that  they  could  employ  between  70  and  100 
more  blind  shorthand-typists  and  typists  than  they  do  at  present,  and  we 
hope  that,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  workers  for  these  grades. 
Departments  will  make  every  effort  to  discover  whether  suitable  blind  persons 
are  available. 

Employment  of  Blind  Shorthand-Typists  by  Local  Authorities 

129.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  who  at  our  request  sent  out  question- 
naires to  their  members,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  figures  of  the 
number  of  blind  persons  employed  by  local  authorities.  Replies  were  not 
received  from  all  authorities,  but  figures  available  show  that  twelve  county 
councils  employ  a total  of  seventeen  blind  shorthand-typists  and  seven  other 
local  authorities  each  employ  one.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  similar 
information  about  the  position  in  Scotland  and  we  know  of  only  one  blind 
shorthand -typist  who  is  employed  by  a Scottish  local  authority.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  local  authorities  are  welfare  authorities  for  the  blind  and  might 
therefore  have  been  expected  to  employ  a number  of  blind  persons  on  their 
own  staffs,  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  those  figures.  We  are 
therefore  much  indebted  to  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  for  passing  on  to  us  observations  made  by 
some  of  their  members  describing  the  difficulties  which  some  authorities 
consider  tend  to  restrict  the  possibilities  of  employing  more  blind  shorthand- 
typists  and  typists. 

130.  The  first  difficulty  represented  to  us  is  that  many  local  authorities 
are  small  and  do  not  employ  more  than  a few  shorthand-typists.  Moreover, 
those  shorthand-typists  who  are  employed  are  often  required  to  undertake 
other  work  as  well,  such  as  copy-typing  and  filing.  Even  in  larger  offices 
shorthand-typists  arc  sometimes  expected  to  undertake  duties  other  than 
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typing.  A blind  shorthand-typist  is  not  able  to  do  clerical  work  and  where 
a typist  is  required  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
blind  worker  cannot  be  employed. 

131.  We  agree  that  in  some  offices  it  may  be  necessary  for  shorthand- 
typists  to  combine  their  typing  duties  with  other  clerical  work,  and  in  these 
circumstances  it  may  not  be  easy  to  employ  the  blind.  But  even  in  small 
offices  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  the  work  so  that  one  or  more  shorthand- 
typists  are  fully  engaged  in  shorthand-typing  and  this  would  make  it 
practicable  to  employ  a blind  worker.  In  a larger  office  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  need  for  some  shorthand-typists  to  do  copy  or  filing  work  should 
prevent  the  employment  of  the  blind.  Many  sighted  workers  who  have  been 
trained  in  both  shorthand  and  typing  specialize  in  copy-typing  and  in  an 
office  of  any  considerable  size  some  sort  of  specialization  is  inevitable.  The 
method  of  concentrating  typing  facilities  so  as  to  serve  a number  of  different 
departments  may  be  the  solution,  as  this  is  usually  the  best  method  of  ensuring 
that  typists  are  not  employed  unnecessarily  on  other  kinds  of  work,  and  that 
a typist  in  one  department  is  not  idle  while  another  department  has  more 
Work  than  its  typists  can  do.  Experience  of  this  method  of  working  has 
shown  that  it  is  ideal  for  the  employment  of  blind  shorthand-typists.  In  a 
Government  Department,  for  example,  a “ pool  ” of  typists  may  serve  all  the 
offices  in  one  building,  and  the  inclusion  in  such  a “ pool  ” of  a number  of 
copy-typists  and  blind  and  sighted  shorthand-typists  has  proved  a most 
efficient  arrangement.  Where  typing  services  are  pooled  a shorthand-typist 
may  be  required  to  go  to  a number  of  different  rooms  as  his  services  are 
required.  Many  buildings  in  which  local  authorities  are  housed  are  old, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a blind  worker  would  find  it  impossible  to 
get  about  with  safety.  Experience  shows  that  this  objection  is  groundless, 
and  that  blind  shorthand -typists  can  find  their  way — once  they  have  been 
shown  it — in  some  of  the  most  awkward  buildings. 

132.  Another  difficulty  that  has  been  raised  is  that  some  local  authorities 
require  their  shorthand-typists  to  attend  council  and  committee  meetings  and 
produce  verbatim  notes,  work  which  it  has  been  assumed  the  blind  cannot  do. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  found  within  the  capacity  of  some  blind  shorthand 
writers.  Verbatim  reporting  is,  however,  a specialized  form  of  shorthand 
writing,  and  the  specialist  verbatim  reporter  and  the  ordinary  shorthand -typist 
are  not  able  to  do  each  other’s  job  as  efficiently  as  they  can  do  their  own. 
Where  an  ordinary  shorthand -typist  undertakes  verbatim  reporting  the 
possession  or  lack  of  sight  is  not  in  itself  the  material  factor. 

133.  Lastly,  it  has  been  objected  that  a local  authority  which  employs  a 
blind  shorthand-typist  must  first  purchase  an  expensive  shorthand  machine. 
This  is  not  so.  Shorthand  machines  and  Braille  scales  for  attaching  to 
standard  typewriters  are  supplied  to  blind  shorthand -typists  at  no  expense 
to  the  employer. 

134.  Thus  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Local  Authority  Associations  the 
difficulties  that  appear  to  hinder  the  engagement  of  blind  shorthand-typists 
by  local  authorities  “ tend  to  become  more  visionary  than  real  ” on  closer 
examination.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  county  councils  and  20  per  cent,  of  other 
local  authorities  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  employ  blind  shorthand- 
typists.  We  feel  sure  that  it  is  only  lack  of  information  about  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind  that  has  caused  the  number  of  blind  persons  at  present  employed 
by  local  authorities  to  be  so  low,  and  we  feel  confident  from  the  spirit  in 
which  the  evidence  on  their  behalf  was  given  that  the  possibilities  have  only 
to  be  explained  to  local  authorities  in  order  to  produce  a wider  response, 
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Employment  of  Blind  Shorthand-Typists  in  Industrial,  Commercial,  and 
Professional  Offices 

135.  We  estimate  that  about  80  blind  shorthand-typists  are  employed  in 
business  and  professional  offices  in  England  and  Wales.  We  consider  that 
this  number  could  be,  and  would  be,  higher  were  there  a more  general 
appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  in  this  field  of  employment.  Many 
of  the  considerations  adduced  in  favour  of  employing  blind  shorthand -typists 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  connection  with  local  authorities  apply  also  to 
their  employment  in  private  offices.  We  strongly  recommend  that  every 
possible  step  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  capabilities  of  trained  blind 
shorthand-typists  to  the  notice  of  business  and  professional  employers. 

(b)  Telephony 

136.  It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  a blind  man  first  obtained  employment 
as  a telephonist.  Since  then  the  number  of  blind  workers  so  employed  has 
steadily  increased. 

137.  Blind  telephonists  cannot  be  employed  on  switchboards  where  the 
signals  are  made  by  means  of  flashing  lights  nor  where  multi-position  boards 
are  used.  There  are,  however,  many  thousands  of  smaller  switchboards  in 
the  country  where  signals  are  given  by  means  of  doll’s  eye  and  drop-shutter 
indicators.  The  majority  of  these  have  up  to  10  exchange  lines  and  50 
extensions  and  can  be  operated  just  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  by  a blind 
operator  as  by  a sighted  one.  The  blind  operator  relies  on  sound  and  touch 
to  detect  the  drop  of  the  indicator.  As  a further  aid  to  the  expeditious 
and  accurate  clearing  of  traffic,  the  General  Post  Office  has,  where  required, 
adapted  switchboards  by  fitting  stud  supervisories  and  this  has  been  done 
without  charge  to  the  employer.  Each  blind  telephonist  has  his  own  means 
of  writing  Braille  and,  where  necessary,  a typewriter.  He  is  able  to  perform 
all  the  duties  which  are  normally  required  of  a switchboard  operator,  including 
the  taking  down  and  transmission  of  messages  and  telegrams.  He  keeps  a 
record  of  calls  as  required  and  maintains  a Braille  directory  of  the  numbers 
in  most  frequent  use:  this  directory  can  be  started  before  he  actually  takes 
up  his  post.  Before  long  he  can  carry  most  of  the  numbers  in  his  head. 

Employment  of  Blind  Telephonists  in  Government  Departments 

138.  Blind  telephonists  were  first  given  permanent  employment  in  central 
Government  Departments  in  1933  on  the  same  “ medical  reject  ” terms  as 
blind  shorthand -typists.  Similarly,  those  in  post  in  1948  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  establishment,  and  those  recruited  later  may  become  estab- 
lished on  the  completion  of  up  to  six  months’  satisfactory  service.  The  certifi- 
cates of  establishment  issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  do  not 
necessarily  imply  fitness  to  perform  the  full  duties  of  the  corresponding 
grades  of  sighted  workers  and  for  this  reason  blind  telephonists’  salary  scales 
are  slightly  lower.  A sighted  telephonist  may  be  required  to  operate  part  of 
a multi-position  switchboard  and  this  a blind  operator  cannot  do.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  recognized  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  blind 
telephonist  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sighted. 

139.  On  1st  April,  1950,  125  blind  telephonists  were  employed  by  Govern- 
ment Departments.  But  the  number  of  Departments  employing  blind  tele- 
phonists was  only  six,  and  112  of  those  employed  were  in  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service.  Most  of  the  switchboards  in  the  London 
offices  of  Government  Departments  are  large  and  therefore  unsuitable  for 
blind  operators.  The  great  majority  of  blind  telephonists  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  are  employed  in  Employment  Exchanges 
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where  the  switchboards  are  smaller.  We  recognize  that  not  all  Govern- 
ment Departments  have  the  same  facilities  for  employing  blind  operators, 
but  there  are  some  that  have  a considerable  number  of  local  offices  with 
switchboards  suitable  for  operation  by  the  blind  ; we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  employ  blind  telephonists.  It  is  thus  mainly  to  the  provin- 
cial offices  of  Government  Departments  that  we  look  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  blind  telephonists  in  the  Civil  Service.  We  hope  that  it  may 
become  standard  practice  for  blind  persons  to  be  considered  whenever  staff 
is  recruited  for  switchboard  work  in  provincial  towns. 

Employment  of  Blind  Telephonists  by  Local  Authorities 

140.  The  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  have  informed  us  that  only  two  blind  telephonists  are  known 
by  them  to  be  employed  by  county  councils,  and  only  three  by  other  local 
authorities.  A Scottish  county  council  has  employed  a blind  woman  tele- 
phonist for  over  fifteen  years.  These  figures  are  disappointingly  small.  As 
with  shorthand-typists,  however,  we  believe  that  it  is  lack  of  knowledge  rather 
than  lack  of  willingness  that  is  responsible.  Many  local  authorities  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  a blind  telephonist  can  carry  out  all  the  duties  of 
the  job.  There  is,  for  example,  a common  misconception  that  if  a blind 
telephonist  is  employed  he  will  need  sighted  clerical  assistance  to  do  the 
booking  and  allocation  of  calls.  This  is  not  so.  A blind  telephonist  does 
not  require  sighted  assistance  and  blind  telephonists  employed  to-day  are 
all  expected  to  be  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  In  an  office  where  the 
number  of  calls  put  through  a switchboard  is  low  and  the  operator  is  there- 
fore required  to  do  additional  work  it  may  not  be  easy  to  employ  a blind 
telephonist.  But  we  believe  that  there  are  in  local  authority  buildings  many 
switchboards  which  require  the  services  of  a full-time  operator,  and  on 
which  a blind  person  could  be  employed.  Thirty-one  county  councils  and 
some  sixty  other  local  authorities  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  employ 
blind  telephonists.  We  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  followed  by  others, 
and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the  number  of  blind 
telephonists  employed  by  local  authorities  will  be  very  substantially  increased. 

Employment  of  Blind  Telephonists  in  Commercial  Industrial,  and  Profes- 
sional Offices 

141.  Business  and  professional  firms  which  have  their  own  switchboards 
are  already  employing  a considerable  number  of  blind  telephonists.  Those 
employers  who  have  had  experience  of  blind  operators  speak  highly  of  their 
efficiency,  cheerfulness,  and  courtesy  in  answering  calls.  The  type  of  switch- 
board installed  in  many  business  offices  which  requires  the  services  of  a 
full-time  operator  is  ideally  suited  to  the  blind,  and  we  believe  that  there 
must  be  many  more  firms  which  would  be  glad  to  employ  blind  telephonists. 

Reception  and  Shift  Work 

142.  A post  which  can  well  be  filled  by  the  registered  blind  person  who 
has  a measure  of  vision  is  that  of  reception  clerk-telephonist.  Such  posts 
are  common  in  local  authority  offices,  hospitals,  and  those  business  and 
professional  firms  in  which  the  switchboard  is  not  large  enough  or  busy 
enough  to  provide  full-time  employment.  A blind  person  with  some  vision 
is  also  able  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  reception  clerk  in  a club  or  hotel 
where  a loud-speaker  system  is  in  use  for  the  “ paging  ” of  members  or 
guests.  Where  switchboards  are  manned  for  long  periods,  a blind  male 
telephonist  is  well  suited  for  employment  during  those  shifts  which  arc 
normally  performed  by  men. 
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Selection  and  Training  of  Blind  Telephonists 

143.  We  are  able  to  make  these  confident  assertions  about  the  capabilities 
of  blind  telephonists  only  because  we  know  that  proper  standards  of  selec- 
tion and  training  are  maintained.  It  is  essential  that  a blind  operator  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write  Braille  script  and  Braille  shorthand  and  use  a 
typewriter,  and  we  would  urge  that  no  blind  person  should  be  allowed  to 
take  up  employment  as  a telephonist  if  he  is  not  qualified  in  this  way.  In 
some  quarters  there  has  been  a belief  that  telephony  is  something  which 
any  blind  person  can  do  after  very  little  training.  The  contrary  is  true. 
At  present  the  standard  of  blind  telephonists  is  high  and  we  wish  to  see  it 
remain  so.  In  order  to  maintain  this  standard  only  suitable  candidates 
should  be  trained  and  the  training  they  receive  should  be  comprehensive  ; 
to  suggest  that  this  need  not  be  so  would  be  to  hinder  rather  than  to  promote 
the  employment  of  the  blind  as  telephonists. 

(c)  Piano-tuning 

144.  Piano-tuning  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  occupations  of  blind 
persons  with  a musical  ear  since  about  1830,  when  two  blind  French  music 
students  in  Paris  succeeded  in  restoring  a “ wreck  of  an  instrument  ” to 
a playable  condition  and  thus  originated  the  idea  of  teaching  others  to  do 
the  same. 

145.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
blind  piano-tuners  in  Great  Britain,  the  majority  of  whom  are  members  of 
home  workers  schemes  through  which  they  receive  certain  financial  assist- 
ance and  a share  of  the  contracts  obtained  by  the  schemes.  They  depend 
mainly,  however,  on  private  tuning  connections  which  the  schemes  help 
them  to  develop,  and  they  are  supported  in  some  areas  by  piano-repairing 
services  organized  within  the  scheme.  Generally  speaking  piano-tuning  is 
more  remunerative  than  other  home  worker  occupations  but  it  requires 
personality  as  well  as  technical  skill  and  a piano-tuner  must  be  able  to  make 
a good  impression  in  the  houses  where  he  carries  out  his  work. 

146.  Most  piano-tuners  have  some  musical  qualifications  and,  indeed, 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  able  to  play  sufficiently  well  to  “ show  ” 
an  instrument.  A good  many  are  pianists  in  dance  bands  ; some  give 
music  lessons ; a few  are  church  organists ; and  some  have  subsidiary 
occupations  quite  unrelated  to  piano-tuning. 

147.  A few  tuners  are  employed  by  piano  makers  and  others  are  employed 
by  music  shops  which  have  a tuning  department. 

148.  Some  blind  tuners  undertake  contracts  with  local  authorities  for  the 
tuning  of  school  and  institution  pianos.  For  instance,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  the  local  authority  contracts  are  shared  by  10  blind  tuners  and 
the  London  County  Council  employs  two  full-time  blind  tuners.  Although 
local  authority  contracts  usually  provide  for  tunings  at  much  lower  rates 
than  those  paid  by  the  general  public,  they  nevertheless  form  a secure 
foundation  on  which  the  tuner  can  build  a good  connection. 

149.  We  strongly  recommend  that,  when  putting  out  piano-tuning  work, 
public  authorities  should  consider  the  claims  of  blind  piano-tuners.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  before  he  can  become  a member  of  a home  workers 
scheme  for  the  blind,  a tuner  must  have  passed  the  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  This  is  a guarantee  that  the  tuner  has 
been  well  trained  and  has  attained  a good  standard  of  proficiency  in  both 
tuning  and  maintenance  repairs. 
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150.  We  are  pleased  to  note  from  the  evidence  we  have  received  that 
most  of  the  institutions  which  undertake  the  training  of  piano-tuners  devote 
some  time  to  training  in  business  methods  and  management.  We  regard 
this  as  most  important  because  the  building  of  a personal  business  depends 
not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  service  given  but  on  ability  to  attract  new 
clients  and  to  organise  a growing  practice.  It  is  essential,  in  our  view, 
that  all  home  workers  schemes  should  give  their  members  efficient  assistance 
in  repair  work  so  that  they  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of  their  clients. 

(d)  FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT 

151.  The  employment  of  blind  men  and  women  in  open  industry  is  largely 
a development  of  the  last  10  years.  The  experience  gained  since  blind  persons 
first  took  up  industrial  employment  has  proved  beyond  doubt  their  ability 
to  do  a far  wider  range  of  work  than  was  at  one  time  thought  possible. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  however,  that  many  employers  who  have 
not  seen  blind  persons  at  work  are  sceptical  of  the  claims  made  on  their 
behalf,  because  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  their  views  would  have  been 
shared  by  most  industrial  concerns.  That  the  blind  are  in  fact  capable  of 
factory  work  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  experience. 

Some  Misunderstandings  Considered 

152.  There  is  a common  misconception  that  the  blind  are  more  liable 
to  accidents  than  are  sighted  workers.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
evidence  that  this  is  so.  There  is,  indeed,  some  evidence  that  blind  persons 
tend  to  be  more  “ safety  minded  ” than  persons  who  can  see.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  sight  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  liability  of  any  individual  to  accidents.  It  is  other  characteristics  that 
are  responsible.  Though  a machine  which  has  a number  of  complicated 
moving  parts  is  generally  not  suitable  for  operation  by  the  blind,  experience 
has  shown  that,  if  machinery  is  guarded  in  the  way  that  regulations  under 
the  Factories  Acts  require,  it  will  not  need  further  guarding  for  a blind 
worker.  The  protection  provided  for  the  sighted  worker  is  usually  adequate 
for  the  blind. 

153.  It  is  often  imagined  that  a blind  man  cannot  find  his  way  about 
without  sighted  assistance.  The  truth  is  that  blind  persons  generally  do  not 
take  long  to  become  familiar  with  the  topography  of  a building,  and,  provided 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so  and  are  not  over-protected  through  a mistaken 
concern  for  their  welfare,  they  have  no  particular  difficulty  in  finding  then- 
own  way.  Except  where  there  are  real  physical  dangers  they  will  wish  to 
be  independent  and  should  be  encouraged  to  be  so.  Where  a factory  is 
noisy,  or  dangerous  because  of  obstacles  on  the  floor  or  closely-set  machines, 
some  guidance  is  necessary  for  workers  who  are  totally  blind.  As  totally 
blind  persons  will  normally  be  employed  on  work  which  does  not  require 
them  to  move  about  the  factory,  their  need  of  a guide  will  be  restricted  to 
those  occasions  when  they  have  to  go  to  or  from  their  machines,  for  example, 
on  starting  and  finishing  work.  It  has  been  found  that  other  workers  are 
willing  to  co-operate  in  giving  this  assistance  and  the  inconvenience  which  it 
causes  is  very  small.  Many  firms  allow  their  disabled  workers  to  arrive  a few 
minutes  late  and  leave  a few  minutes  early  so  as  to  avoid  the  general  rush. 
This  is  no  doubt  a convenience  to  all  concerned,  but  we  do  not  regard  it 
as  essential. 

154.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  employment  of  a blind  worker  will 
lead  to  difficulties  if  he  forms  part  of  a production  team,  or  is  engaged  on 
work  in  which  frequent  changes  are  involved.  In  the  engineering  industry. 
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for  example,  a blind  worker  is  at  his  best  when  doing  repetition  work  on 
a long  run  of  production.  Some  employers  have  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
introduction  of  blind  workers  into  a factory  would  hamper  flexibility. 
Changing  market  requirements  necessitate  the  suspension  of  old  lines  of 
production  and  the  starting  of  new  ones.  It  is  important  that  these  changes 
should  be  made  as  economically  as  possible  and  time  may  be  lost  in  training 
workers  to  do  new  jobs.  If  it  takes  longer  to  train  a blind  worker  than 
a sighted  worker  it  follows  that  to  that  extent  the  work  of  the  factory  will 
be  less  flexible., 

155.  We  appreciate  the  importance  of  flexibility  and  consider  that  blind 
workers  should  be  made  as  adaptable  as  possible.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
the  training  in  light  engineering  which  blind  workers  are  receiving  at  the 
Government  Training  Centre  at  Letchworth  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  a number  of  different  jobs.  Most  blind  persons  who  go  to 
Letchworth  have  already  been  accepted  for  employment  subject  to  their 
satisfactorily  completing  the  course ; their  training  gives  them  a general 
grounding,  and  in  its  later  stages  is  biased  towards  the  requirements  of  the 
job  which  they  are  to  do  on  the  completion  of  training.  Some  larger  firms 
which  run  their  own  training  establishments  have  conducted  experiments  on 
similar  lines,  and  have  evolved  their  own  methods  of  training  blind  workers. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  blind  workers  will  be  so  readily  adaptable  as 
sighted  workers,  but  we  believe  that  the  use  of  suitable  training  methods 
will  reduce  the  gap  between  them. 

Factory  Work  on  which  Blind  Persons  are  now  Employed 

156.  In  order  to  obtain  first-hand  information  about  blind  persons  who 
are  already  employed  in  industry,  we  have  written  to  a 100  firms  among 
those  known  by  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
be  employing  blind  workers.  We  should  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
these  firms  for  the  large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  they  have  taken  in 
answering  our  questions,  and  for  their  helpfulness  in  providing  us  with  much 
detailed  information.  We  have  found  their  replies  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  we  set  out  in  Appendix  B a list  of  some  of  the  operations 
performed  by  blind  workers  in  these  firms.  Judging  by  these  replies  it 
would  appear  that  most  of  the  blind  persons  who  are  at  present  working 
in  factories  are  employed  in  the  light  engineering  industry,  and  that  of  these 
the  majority  are  engaged  on  machine  operating,  inspection,  and  assembly 
work. 

157.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Appendix  that  some  blind  workers  are 
employed  on  the  operation  of  milling  machines,  and  others  on  bench  drilling, 
and  power  and  fly  press  operating.  A number  of  blind  workers  are  employed 
as  capstan  operators  ; in  this  work  they  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
successful  and  sometimes  their  output  has  exceeded  that  of  sighted  workers 
by  a considerable  margin.  Another  operation  in  which  a blind  man’s  work 
has  proved  better  than  average  is  fettling  ; this  consists  in  removing  the 
surplus  metal  from  iron  castings  after  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
mould,  and  it  is  judged  by  touch  rather  than  by  sight. 

158.  Inspection  work  may  consist  of  either  simple  or  complicated  opera- 
tions. Most  blind  inspectors  and  viewers  are  employed  on  simple  inspection 
work  involving  the  use  of  “ go  ” and  “ no  go  ” gauges.  These  gauges 
generally  contain  two  apertures  with  diameters  of  slightly  different  size, 
only  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  component  if  it  has  been 
correctly  made.  Where  the  work  demands  it,  micrometers  and  vernier  gauges, 
specially  manufactured  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind,  can  be  obtained. 
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159.  Assembly  work  done  by  the  blind  often  consists  of  repetitive  work 
involving  the  assembling  or  packing  of  small  components.  Some  blind 
workers  have  been  specially  trained  to  do  particular  assembly  jobs.  Thus 
one  blind  man  has  been  trained  to  assemble  the  dashboard  panel  of  a well- 
known  make  of  van  ; the  method  of  doing  this  was  worked  out  by  a placing 
and  training  officer  in  co-operation  with  the  firm’s  training  staff,  and  is  now 
used  by  blind  and  sighted  workers  alike. 

Types  of  Factory  Work  Suitable  for  the  Blind 

160.  The  processes  we  have  discussed  above  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  kinds  of  factory  work  which  can  be  performed  by  the  blind.  Lists  of 
operations  which  are  prima  facie  suitable  for  blind  workers  can  easily  be 
compiled,  but  the  suitability  of  any  particular  job  for  an  individual  worker 
will  depend  largely  on  the  worker  himself.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
placing  of  blind  workers  in  employment  should  be  restricted  to  the  engineering 
industry.  That  this  type  of  work  is  suitable  for  the  blind  has  been  proved 
by  experience,  and  we  consider  that  determined  efforts  should  be  made  to 
investigate  in  the  same  way  the  suitability  of  other  industries  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind.  During  the  war  surveys  were  made  of  a number  of 
industries.  It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  theoretically  there  was  a large 
number  of  operations  in  the  cotton  industry  which  could  be  done  by  blind 
workers.  We  consider  that  the  time  has  come  to  follow  up  the  practical 
possibilities,  and  to  build  up  in  other  industries  the  same  kind  of  knowledge 
based  on  experience  that  has  already  been  gained  in  the  light  engineering 
industry. 

161.  Although  the  range  of  jobs  which  can  be  undertaken  by  the  blind 
is  not  without  its  limits,  we  doubt  whether  the  possibilities  of  employing 
blind  workers  in  the  engineering  industry  itself  have  yet  been  fully  explored. 
We  believe  that  there  may  be  other  operations  which  experience  will  show 
that  the  blind  can  do.  The  common  element  in  the  various  operations  on 
which  blind  persons  are  at  present  employed  in  this  industry  is  repetition.  If 
the  articles  which  a worker  has  to  produce  are  not  of  a type,  they  will 
not  normally  be  suitable  for  production  by  a blind  worker.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  a totally  blind  man  cannot  undertake  work  for  which  an  appreciation 
of  colour  is  required,  or  complex  assembly  work  if  this  necessitates  the  use 
of  sight,  or  work  which  requires  the  kind  of  finish  which  cannot  be  determined 
by  touch.  In  general  we  would  say  that  the  degree  of  standardization  pro- 
vides the  best  rough-and-ready  method  of  determining  whether  any  particular 
engineering  work  is  prima  facie  suitable  for  the  blind. 

162.  There  are  in  the  engineering  industry  many  operations  which  do 
not  require  visual  discrimination.  Wherever  this  is  so  it  is  clear  that  a 
blind  worker  can  perform  the  job  equally  well  once  he  has  learnt  how  to 
do  it.  There  are  other  operations  in  which  the  operator  normally  uses  his 
sight,  for  example  to  position  a piece  part  in  a machine.  On  this  type 
of  work  a blind  operator  who  has  been  trained  is  able  to  do  by  touch  what 
the  sighted  operator  does  by  sight. 

Efficiency  of  Blind  Workers  in  Factories 

163.  Some  firms  have  reported  to  us  that  on  some  operations  the  output 
of  blind  workers  employed  by  them  is  greater  than  that  of  sighted  workers. 
We  consider,  however,  that  there  has  been  insufficient  controlled  experiment 
for  us  to  generalize  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  blind 
and  sighted  workers.  Most  firms,  we  believe,  would  agree  that  a blind 
worker  requires  a longer  period  of  training.  A number  of  firms  have  informed 
us  that,  though  their  blind  workers  appear  to  be  unable  to  work  as  quickly 
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as  sighted  workers  in  the  same  factory,  their  application  to  the  job  is 
greater  and  this  compensates  for  any  reduction  in  speed.  This  is  said  to  be 
most  marked  on  repetitive  work.  Thus  one  firm  has  stated  that  the  output 
of  its  blind  workers  employed  on  lapping  and  mechanical  deburring  machines 
was  better  both  in  quality  and  quantity  than  that  of  sighted  workers  because 
the  blind  were  better  able  to  concentrate.  In  many  firms  the  absentee  and 
labour  turnover  rates  among  the  blind  are  lower  than  among  other  workers. 

The  Effect  on  a Blind  Person  of  Factory  Employment 

164.  Though  it  is  obvious  that  the  proper  employment  of  a man’s  skill 
is  economically  advantageous  to  the  nation  as  a whole,  its  effect  on  the 
man  himself  is  also  important,  and  this  is  as  true  of  blind  workers  as  it  is 
of  any  others.  One  of  the  most  desirable  consequences  of  placing  a blind 
worker  in  factory  employment  is  that  his  social  horizon  is  immeasurably 
extended.  He  is  able  to  partake  in  social  activities,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  factory,  and  to  meet  people  with  whom  he  has  interests,  and  not  merely 
blindness,  in  common.  For  this  reason  some  firms  have  recommended  that 
not  more  than  one  or  two  blind  workers  should  be  employed  in  the  same 
department.  There  is  no  reason  why  a number  of  blind  workers  should 
not  work  successfully  as  a group,  and  indeed  this  has  been  done.  The 
view  has  been  expressed  that  blind  persons  generally  prefer  to  work  in  the 
company  of  other  blind  persons,  and  to  seek  the  association  of  sighted  people 
in  their  leisure  time  outside  working  hours.  We  can  well  believe  that 
individual  blind  persons  will  take  different  views  on  this  subject,  but  we 
consider  that  it  is  probably  better  for  most  of  the  blind  themselves  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  they  should  work  in  the  company  of  sighted  workers. 

165.  If  a blind  person  can  compare  the  standard  of  his  work  with  that 
of  others  and  know  that  he  is  as  efficient  as  they  are,  the  psychological 
effect  is  considerable.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  a useful  and  efficient 
worker  is  an  important  factor  in  helping  him  to  master  the  disadvantages 
of  his  blindness.  It  is  therefore  important  not  merely  that  things  should  not 
be  made  easier  for  the  blind  worker,  but  that  he  should  not  be  given  the 
impression  that  they  are  or  that  he  is  being  given  privileges  which  others 
do  not  get.  Nor  must  he  be  allowed  to  feel  that  a lower  standard  of  work- 
manship is  expected  of  him.  Such  indulgence  is  misplaced  and  the  blind 
worker  will  respond  better  if  he  is  expected  to  conform  to  the  normal 
routine  and  is  treated  as  having  equal  responsibilities  with  his  sighted 
colleagues. 

Suitability  of  Individuals  for  Factory  Employment 

166.  There  are  some  blind  persons  to  whom  factory  employment  does  not 
appeal  and  who  prefer  the  different  environment  to  be  found  in  the  sheltered 
workshop.  In  general,  men  blinded  in  adult  life  who  have  been  used  to 
industrial  employment  before  losing  their  sight  prefer  to  return  to  it.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  manual  worker  who  is  blind  from  child- 
hood will  normally  prefer  to  enter  a special  workshop  for  the  blind,  rather 
than  take  up  factory  employment.  We  discuss  this  point  in  Chapter  X. 

167.  In  some  areas  the  tradition  of  workshop  employment  is  so  strong 
that  the  possibilities  of  employment  in  open  industry  have  not  been  fully 
explored.  In  Scotland,  for  example,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  North  of 
England,  the  number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  open  industry  is  small. 
This  position  also  obtains  in  other  areas,  and  appears  to  be  related  to  local 
traditions,  the  type  of  work  carried  on  in  the  locality,  the  availability  of 
workshop  accommodation,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  blind  population  is 
scattered. 
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168.  In  general,  therefore,  the  decision  whether  to  enter  open  or  sheltered 
employment  is  one  which  the  blind  person  must  take  himself  in  the  light  of 
his  own  preferences  and  the  extent  of  his  disability.  But  we  consider  it 
important  that  this  decision  should  be  a real  one.  The  blind  person  should 
be  given  full  information  about  both  sheltered  and  open  employment,  so  that 
his  choice  may  be  based  on  knowledge.  If  he  chooses  sheltered  employment 
the  amount  he  will  be  able  to  earn  is  unlikely  to  be  high  and  he  will  there- 
fore have  to  receive  something  from  public  funds  to  ensure  that  his  income 
will  not  fall  below  a certain  minimum.  If  he  chooses  open  industry  he  will 
have  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  rely  on  his  own  efforts  to  earn  what  he 
can  ; in  this  way  he  may  earn  either  less  or  considerably  more  than  he  would 
receive  if  employed  in  a workshop,  but  he  will  certainly  find  other  rewards 
as  well. 

Reaction  of  Other  Factory  Workers  to  Blind  Employees 

169.  In  conclusion,  we  asked  firms  to  tell  us  what  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  employment  of  blind  workers  on  the  rest  of  their  staff.  A number  replied 
that  the  introduction  of  blind  workers  had  been  received  with  some  doubts 
at  first  but  that  these  had  soon  been  dispelled  ; the  industry  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  great  majority  of  blind  workers  had  had  a good  effect  on  factory 
morale. 


Section  2 °.  Professional  and  Administrative  Occupations 
(a)  Administration 

170.  That  a blind  person  can  effectively  fill  a high  office  of  administration 
was  demonstrated  as  long  ago  as  1880  when  Henry  Fawcett  became  Post- 
master General.  There  have  been  many  other  examples  of  blind  persons 
who  have  brought  to  public  and  other  appointments  first-class  organizing 
ability,  great  intellect,  and  energy.  As  might  be  expected,  blind  welfare  has 
proved  a fertile  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  gifts.  But  it  would  seem  that, 
even  within  blind  welfare,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  the  opportunity  of 
full-time  remunerative  employment  for  blind  persons  on  administrative  or 
executive  work  has  been  confined  to  the  larger  national  bodies.  It  is  perhaps 
not  so  surprising  that  very  few  blind  men  or  women  have  penetrated  into 
the  executive  or  administrative  grades  of  Local  Government  and  the  Civil 
Service.  Although  the  number  of  blind  persons  suitable  for  this  kind  of 
work  will  always  be  small,  we  nevertheless  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  development  of  facilities  for  their  employment  in  this  field.  Blindness 
constitutes  a total  barrier  against  entry  to  many  professions  and  we  therefore 
feel  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  provide  an  adequate  outlet 
for  the  abilities  and  energies  of  those  blind  persons  whose  intelligence  and 
education  would  have  assured  for  them  employment  at  professional  level 
had  they  possessed  their  sight.  We  feel  it  to  be  right  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the  community  and  to  receive 
adequate  reward  therefor  even  if  this  involves  a slightly  higher  cost  in  terms 
of  a particular  post.  We  believe  that  in  practice  the  additional  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  man  or  woman  with  a secretary  or  personal  assistant  is  not  very 
great  and  may  well  be  offset  by  the  quality  of  service  rendered. 

171.  At  present  two  blind  men  are  employed  in  the  Civil  Service  on 
administrative  work.  One  is  employed  as  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  where  he  was  employed  before  he  became  blind.  The  other  is  a 
Blind  Persons  (Employment)  Officer  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service.  Both  are  provided  with  the  services  of  a secretary. 
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172.  We  understand  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  look  for  the 
following  qualities  in  a successful  candidate  for  employment  in  the  administra- 
tive grades  of  the  Civil  Service — 

“ Intellectual  ability  of  a high  order  and  the  ability  to  discern  and 
analyse  the  essentials  of  complicated  questions  and  to  express  himself  with 
lucidity  in  speech  and  in  writing  ; ability' to  get  on  well  with  all  kinds  of 
people  ; to  be  adaptable,  far-sighted  and  persevering,  and  have  enough 
strength  of  character  and  leadership  to  hold  his  own,  take  decisions,  and 
exercise  responsibility.  He  should  have  enough  practical  imagination  to 
enable  him  to  devise  in  broad  outline  workable  plans  for  dealing  with  an 
unprecedented  situation.  Above  all,  he  should  possess  judgment  and 
commonsense.” 

173.  Sight  is  not  essential  to  the  possession  of  these  qualities  ; and  we 
would  wish  to  see  blind  persons  allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
seeing  candidates  for  entry  to  the  administrative  grades  of  the  Civil  Service. 
In  oral  evidence  representatives  of  the  Treasury  told  us  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  had  not  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  blind  persons  being  admitted 
to  the  examinations  but  that,  even  when  the  examination  was  passed,  there 
would  still  be  two  difficulties : of  satisfying  the  Commissioners  that  the  blind 
candidate  could  do  the  job  and  of  finding  a Department  which  would  accept 
the  blind  candidate.  Any  recommendation  which  ignored  these  fundamental 
difficulties  would  be  of  little  practical  value  ; and  we  should  regard  it  as 
reasonable  to  ask  for  some  evidence  of  the  ability  of  a blind  person  to  do 
administrative  work  before  he  is  admitted  to  compete  on  equal  terms  for 
established  appointment. 

174.  We  therefore  suggest  that,  where  a blind  candidate  is  regarded  as 
otherwise  qualified  to  sit  the  examination,  arrangements  might  be  made  for 
him  to  serve  for  a period  in  some  Department  on  a temporary  basis  and,  if 
he  proves  his  ability  to  perform  a sufficient  range  of  duties  within  the  grade 
to  justify  consideration  for  established  appointment,  he  could  then  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  competitive  examination  under  such  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioners think  fit. 

175.  More  difficult  however,  is  the  problem  of  the  officer  in  a junior  grade 
who  loses  his  sight.  A blind  man  is  unable,  alone  and  unaided,  to  do  routine 
clerical  work  or  work  which  involves  close  examination  of  documents.  But 
we  strongly  urge  that  Goverment  Departments  along  with  other  employers 
should  make  every  possible  effort  to  “ carry  their  own  casualties  ” and  that 
the  Government  Service  generally — though  not  necessarily  the  employing 
Department — should  do  its  utmost  to  provide  continuing  work  of  a suitable 
kind  for  established  members  of  the  Service  who  may  lose  their  sight.  We 
assume  that  this  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  central  Controlling  Depart- 
ment. Whilst  any  such  officers,  particularly  if  they  belonged  to  a relatively 
junior  grade,  would  almost  certainly  find  it  essential  to  be  trained  to  type 
and  do  shorthand  as  an  aid  to  their  work,  it  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as 
inevitable  that  blindness  would  prevent  them,  for  the  rest  of  their  careers, 
from  being  employed  on  duties  other  than  typing  or  shorthand.  One  possible 
means  of  employing  such  persons  might  be  as  “ correspondence  clerks  ” 
within  a department  or  division.  These  officers  might  be  given  the  particulars 
of  incoming  letters  and  a brief  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  reply.  They 
would  then  themselves  prepare  the  reply  for  signature  by  the  senior  officer. 
This  is  no  more  than  a suggestion,  and  experience  would  show  how  best 
the  abilities  of  the  individual  officer  could  be  developed  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Service.  The  important  thing  is  to  encourage  experimental  work 
directed  to  expand  the  employment  opportunities  of  this  very  small  group 
of  severely  disabled  persons. 
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176.  The  same  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  blind  shorthand-typists 
being  able  to  achieve  the  promotion  which  is  available  to  their  sighted 
colleagues.  While  shorthand-typing  is  work  at  which  the  blind  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  specially  adept  and  work  of  very  great  value  to  the  Service, 
there  will  always  be  a number  of  blind  persons  who  take  this  work  as  a 
starting  point  but  who  are  well  fitted  by  capacity  to  perform  higher  duties. 
We  feel  that  for  these  men  and  women  also  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  find  an  appropriate  and  sufficient  outlet  for  their  capacity  on  the  basis 
of  equal  opportunity  with  their  sighted  colleagues. 

177.  So  far  as  Local  Government  is  concerned,  local  authorities  have  a 
special  responsibility  and  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  blind  per- 
sons. We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  local  authorities  to  the  ability 
of  suitably  qualified  blind  persons  to  act  as  committee  clerks  or  corre- 
spondence clerks  and  to  hold  departmental  administrative  posts.  Welfare 
departments  established  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  appear 
to  us  to  offer  a new  opening  for  blind  and  other  disabled  persons. 

178.  We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  again  making  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  within  the  field  of  blind  welfare  an  outlet  for  the 
energies  and  abilities  of  the  blind.  We  have,  for  example,  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  within  the  last  year  a blind  man  has  been  appointed  as  Secre- 
tary and  Executive  Officer  to  the  newly-formed  British  Empire  Society  for 
the  Blind.  We  would  like  to  see  other  organizations  for  the  blind  follow 
this  example  and  we  urge  that,  whenever  an  administrative  or  executive  post 
has  to  be  filled  in  an  organization  which  has  as  its  objects  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  blind  persons,  serious  and  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  suitably  qualified  blind  applicants. 

179.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  that 
they  have  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  met,  for  an  initial  period,  the  cost 
of  necessary  sighted  assistance  for  blind  persons  taking  up  executive  or 
administrative  appointments,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  continue  to  make 
grants  for  this  purpose.  We  understand  that  similar  assistance  would  be 
available  in  Scotland. 

{b)  The  Law 

180.  There  are  at  present  34  solicitors,  7 barristers,  and  6 articled  clerks 
who  are  blind.  Ten  of  the  solicitors  (7  of  whom  are  totally  blind)  practise 
on  their  own  account.  Three  solicitors  are  employed  in  the  Civil  Service. 
One  of  these  retains  a position  which  he  held  before  his  sight  failed  ; 
a second,  over  age  to  compete  for  an  established  position,  has  been  taken 
on  in  a temporary  capacity  ; the  third,  a blinded  Battle  of  Britain  pilot, 
was  declared  successful  after  a period  of  temporary  service  in  the  open 
competition  for  the  grade  of  Legal  Assistant.  Two  are  employed  in  Local 
Government.  We  understand  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  earn- 
ings of  blind  solicitors  compare  favourably  with  those  of  sighted  persons 
practising  in  firms  of  similar  size  and  status.  Blind  solicitors  are  well  able 
to  perform  all  the  tasks  and  duties  of  the  profession  but  many  of  them  find 
conveyancing  and  probate  work  especially  suitable.  Some  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  effective  advocates  and  regularly  take  part  in  County  and 
Police  Court  proceedings. 

181.  We  are  convinced  that  the  solicitors’  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
can  offer  satisfying  employment  for  the  right  type  of  blind  person.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  candidates  for  this  profession.  In  addi- 
tion to  high  standards  of  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  blind  candidates 
should  possess  in  high  degree  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  independence.  Faulty 
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selection  will  result  in  disappointment  to  the  individual  and  add  to  the 
already  considerable  difficulties  of  the  first-class  man  seeking  employment. 
A panel  of  blind  lawyers,  constituted  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  has  in  recent  years  watched  over  the  interests  of  blind  members  of 
the  profession,  advised  blind  candidates  for  entry  to  the  profession  on  their 
suitability  for  it,  and  arranged  articles.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  takes  the  advice  of  this  panel  before  making  a grant,  under 
the  Further  Education  and  Training  Scheme,  towards  the  cost  of  articles 
and  maintenance. 

182.  In  addition  to  the  normal  cost  of  setting  up  in  business  on  their 
own  account,  blind  solicitors  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  additional  clerical 
assistance.  Assistance  in  meeting  this  and  other  initial  expenses  has  usually 
been  forthcoming  from  such  bodies  as  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(and,  for  war-blinded  ex-Servicemen,  from  St.  Dunstan’s). 

183.  We  think  that  there  should  be  more  than  adequate  scope  within  the 
public  services  (Central  and  Local  Government  and  Nationalized  Industries) 
for  the  absorption  in  the  future  of  the  very  small  number  of  blind  solicitors 
who  will  seek  this  kind  of  employment.  The  two  main  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a blind  solicitor  securing  public  appointments  are  the  extra  cost 
to  the  employing  authority  of  providing  a reader  or  secretary,  and  a doubt 
on  the  part  of  appointing  officials  about  the  abilities  of  blind  solicitors  and 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  they  could  deal  with  the  work. 

184.  In  Government  Departments,  these  difficulties  could,  we  believe,  be 
met  on  the  lines  of  the  suggestion  we  have  set  out  in  the  section  of  this 
Chapter  dealing  with  Administration,  that  is  to  say,  by  offering  employment 
on  a temporary  basis  in  the  first  instance.  We  would  also  draw  attention 
to  the  final  paragraph  of  that  section. 

185.  Of  the  7 barristers  only  2 are  in  regular  practice,  one  in  England  and 
the  other  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  One  of  these  barristers  was  already  a promi- 
nent figure  in  the  profession  and  had  established  his  reputation  before 
losing  his  sight.  Another  blind  barrister  is  a well-known  Member  of 
Parliament ; two  others  and  one  blind  solicitor  are  University  tutors. 

186.  The  problems  which  confront  blind  persons  who  wish  to  practise  as 
barristers  are  very  considerable.  They  are  indeed  so  great  that  only  those 
with  exceptional  gifts  can  hope  to  earn  a satisfactory  living  in  this  branch 
of  the  profession. 


(c)  The  Church 

187.  There  are  at  present  in  Great  Britain  61  blind  Ministers  of  Religion. 
Forty  of  them  are  in  the  Church  of  England  and  5 in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. There  are  9 Congregationalists,  4 Baptists,  2 Calvinistic  Methodists, 
and  1 Methodist.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  constituted  a 
panel  of  blind  clergy  and  ministers  who  promote  in  various  ways  the 
interests  of  blind  ministers  : for  instance,  by  the  production  of  Braille  orders 
of  service  and  other  publications,  by  advising  candidates  for  ordination,  and 
by  helping  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  qualifications. 

188.  In  the  Church  of  England  every  candidate  for  ordination  must  now 
comply  with  the  Regulations  for  the  Selection,  Testing,  and  Training  for  the 
Ministry  laid  down  by  the  Church  Assembly’s  Central  Advisory  Council  of 
Training  for  the  Ministry.  Unless  he  is  at  least  40  years  of  age  he  must  go 
first  to  the  Selection  Committee  and  then,  after  provisional  acceptance  by 
a Diocesan  Bishop,  would,  if  his  medical  examination  was  satisfactory,  be 
recommended  to  meet  the  Selection  Board.  At  this  Board  recommendations 
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would  be  made  by  the  Bishop’s  Selectors  in  regard  to  training  if  he  were 
considered  a suitable  candidate.  Candidates  of  the  age  of  40  and  over 
are  required  to  follow  such  course  of  training  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Bishop.  Every  blind  candidate  must,  in  addition  to  satisfying  the  Central 
Advisory  Council  that  he  has  adequate  educational  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions, also  prove  to  them  that  he  has  a complete  mastery  of  Braille  and  that 
he  has  satisfactorily  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness.  A two-year  course 
at  a Theological  College  must  be  undertaken  and  a title  has  to  be  secured 
from  an  incumbent  willing  to  accept  a blind  person  as  a Deacon. 

189.  We  are  informed  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  to 
require  that  a candidate  for  admission  to  theological  training  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Presbytery  in  which  he  is  resident.  He  is  then  considered  by  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  which  makes  the  final  decision.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  does  not  consider  blindness  in  itself  a bar  to  ordination 
and  acceptable  ministry. 

190.  We  believe  the  rule  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  that  a blind 
person  may  be  ordained  only  under  dispensation  granted  by  the  Holy  See. 

191.  The  methods  of  selecting  candidates  for  ordination  in  other  Churches 
vary,  but  the  blind  candidate  has  always  to  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  Authority 
concerned  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a good  minister  despite  his  blindness. 

192.  A representative  conference  of  blind  clergy  and  ministers  held  in 
1946  strongly  affirmed  its  belief  that  blindness  should  be  no  bar  to  the 
acceptance  of  suitable  candidates  for  ordination.  They  considered  that, 
besides  the  real  sense  of  vocation  which  any  minister  of  religion  must  have, 
it  was  essential  that  a blind  candidate  should  have  received  a good  higher 
education,  be  able  to  read  Braille  easily,  and  have  adjusted  himself  completely 
to  his  blindness. 

(, d)  TEACHING 

193.  The  number  of  blind  school  teachers  is  very  small.  In  general  before 
a person  may  qualify  as  a school  teacher  in  England  and  Wales  he  must 
either  have  undergone  a course  of  training  in  a teachers’  training  college 
or  have  obtained  a university  degree  or  similar  qualification.  After  a date 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  prospective  teachers  who  adopt 
the  second  method  will  have  to  obtain  a certificate  in  Education  in  addition 
to  their  degree  or  other  qualification,  and  this  will  entail  a course  of  one 
year’s  duration.  A candidate  for  the  teaching  profession  in  Scotland  is  required 
to  undergo  a training  course  after  graduation,  or  a training  college  course 
of  three  years’  duration.  For  a number  of  years  the  Royal  Normal  College 
conducted  a course  of  training  for  blind  students  leading  to  the  Teacher’s 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  number  of  those 
admitted  annually  to  this  course  was  so  small  and  the  difficulties  met  by 
successful  students  in  obtaining  employment  so  great  that  in  1936  the  College 
decided  to  accept  no  further  students  for  training  and  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion formally  withdrew  its  approval  of  the  course. 

194.  Schools  for  blind  children  employ  some  blind  teachers,  mostly  for 
the  teaching  of  special  subjects  such  as  Braille  and  music.  These  schools, 
however,  are  generally  small  and  may  not  have  more  than  four  or  five 
classroom  teachers  on  their  staffs.  The  number  of  blind  teachers  must  there- 
fore be  limited  if  the  burden  of  supervision,  play-time  duty,  and  the  like 
is  not  to  fall  too  heavily  on  the  sighted  staff.  As  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  is  very  small  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  provide  openings  for  the 
employment  of  many  blind  classroom  teachers. 
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195.  Several  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  employment  of  blind 
teachers  in  schools  for  sighted  children.  It  is  said  that  their  blindness  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  control  a class  and  that  they  are  therefore  bad 
disciplinarians.  Modern  educational  methods,  especially  for  younger  children, 
require  that  the  children  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  lesson  rather 
than  sit  still  and  answer  questions  put  by  the  teacher.  It  is  alleged  that 
these  methods  cannot  easily  be  used  by  the  blind.  They  are  said  also  to 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up-to-date  because  the  various  journals  of  the  teaching 
profession  are  not  published  in  Braille.  There  is  a Braille  edition  of  the 
journal  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  “ The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  ”, 
but  this  deals  only  with  those  aspects  of  teaching  which  are  specially  applicable 
to  schools  for  the  blind.  Another  objection  that  has  been  raised  is  that 
head  teachers  are  loath  to  appoint  blind  persons  because  they  fear  they 
will  be  unable  to  get  rid  of  them  should  they  prove  unsuitable.  If  a head 
teacher  engages  a young  assistant  he  does  not  expect  him  to  stay  indefinitely, 
but  a blind  person  is  unlikely  to  want  to  leave  and  no-one  would  willingly 
harden  his  heart  and  dismiss  him.  We  do  not  necessarily  endorse  these 
objections,  (there  are  no  doubt  good  and  bad  disciplinarians  among  both  the 
sighted  and  the  blind)  but  we  agree  that  there  is  substance  in  some  of  them. 

196.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  most  likely  spheres  in  which  a 
blind  school  teacher  will  succeed  are  instruction  in  music  and  the  teaching 
of  academic  subjects  to  older  children.  Blindness  in  the  teacher  is  less  of 
a handicap  in  the  education  of  older  children  because  this  depends  mainly 
on  personal  study  and  discussion  and  not  on  the  more  active  methods 
employed  in  teaching  younger  children.  There  have  been  one  or  two  blind 
persons  who  have  proved  to  be  outstandingly  good  teachers  of  older  children. 
In  general,  however,  we  consider  that  in  order  to  be  a good  teacher  a blind 
person  requires  particular  gifts  of  personality.  We  would  not  encourage  any 
young  blind  person  to  take  up  school  teaching  unless  he  has  qualities  above 
the  average. 

197.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  blind  as 
school  teachers  which  we  cannot  accept.  School  teachers  are  required  to 
contribute  to  superannuation  funds  and  thus  become  entitled  to  a pension 
when  they  retire.  Before  being  accepted  as  a teacher,  a student  must  pass 
a medical  examination  to  ensure  that  he  is  not  likely  to  become  a charge 
on  the  pension  funds  before  the  normal  retiring  age.  We  are  informed 
that  a blind  person  would  have  difficulty  in  passing  this  examination  because 
he  is  regarded  as  a “ bad  professional  life  ” We  can  find  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  the  view  that  a blind  person  is  more  liable  to  illness  and 
disease  than  a sighted  person.  A blind  man  is  not  a sick  man.  It  is  possible 
for  a blind  person  to  suffer  from  some  other  defect  but  this  is  true  of  sighted 
persons,  and  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  blindness.  We  think  it 
essential  that  this  mistaken  idea  should  be  corrected  ; if  a blind  person  is 
considered  suitable  as  a teacher  he  should  not,  because  he  is  blind,  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  profession  in  the  normal  way  and  with  the  normal 
standing. 

University  Teachers 

198.  The  blind  university  teacher  is  in  an  altogether  different  position. 
The  disadvantages  to  which  a blind  school  teacher  is  subject  do  not  apply 
to  him.  Much  of  the  responsibility  of  a university  teacher  consists  in  super- 
vising the  work  of  individual  pupils  and  holding  informal  discussions  with 
small  groups,  both  of  which  the  blind  teacher  is  well  able  to  do.  There 
is  at  present  a considerable  number  of  blind  professors  and  lecturers  in 
European  and  American  Universities,  some  of  whom  have  attained  positions 
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of  special  distinction.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (paragraph  61)  to 
the  fact  that  at  Bristol  the  Chair  of  Imperial  History  is  held  by  a blind 
man.  At  Aberdeen  the  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry  is  a blind  man 
who  became  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  after  losing  his  sight.  There  are 
several  other  blind  holders  of  university  posts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
university  authorities  are  willing  to  appoint  blind  persons  on  their  merits, 
and  we  urge  that  the  blind  student  who  shows  himself  capable  of  university 
teaching  should  be  given  every  encouragement. 

(e)  PHYSIOTHERAPY 

199.  Selected  pupils  of  Henshaw’s  Blind  Asylum  in  Manchester  began,  in 
1895,  to  receive  instruction  in  massage.  Five  years  later  the  London  Institute 
of  Massage  by  the  Blind  was  founded  and  became,  in  1908,  the  National 
Institute  of  Massage,  with  21  trained  blind  masseurs  and  36  trained  blind 
masseuses  on  its  register. 

200.  In  1915  there  arose  the  problem  of  the  war-blinded.  Many  of  these 
healthy  young  men  were  eminently  suitable  for  training  as  masseurs  and, 
in  consultation  and  collaboration  with  St.  Dunstan’s,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  took  over  the  existing  Institute  of  Massage  and  established  its 
own  school  where  blind  students  were — and  continue  to  be — prepared  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Physiotherapy. 

201.  Physiotherapy  to-day  consists  of  two  main  groups  of  treatments: 
the  mechanical  group  (with  or  without  special  apparatus)  and  the  electro- 
therapeutic  group.  The  mechanical  group  covers  ( a ) massage,  manipulation 
of  soft  tissues,  and  passive  movements  ; and  ( h ) active  remedial  exercises 
(either  individual  or  in  classes)  designed  to  correct  and  train  posture,  breathing, 
and  the  action  of  muscles  and  joints.  Electrotherapy  covers  a wide  range 
of  treatments  given  by  the  use  of  electrical  apparatus:  ultra-short  and 
long-wave  diathermy ; faradic,  galvanic,  sinusoidal  and  high  frequency 
currents  ; infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays,  radiant  heat,  and  wax  baths  ; and 
ionization.  The  blind  give  ail  these  treatments  except  ulta-violet  light  which 
is  not  at  present  regarded  as  within  their  field.  The  modern  tendency  in 
physiotherapy  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  active  participation  of  the 
patient  in  his  own  treatment  has,  we  are  informed,  been  fully  recognized 
in  the  training  of  blind  physiotherapists. 

202.  In  January,  1950,  there  were  69  blind  physiotherapists  engaged  in 
full-time  hospital  work  ; .113  in  part-time  hospital  and  part-time  private 
work  ; 105  in  private  practice  ; and  4 as  teachers  of  physiotherapy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  accurately — or  even  approximately — the  total  number 
of  physiotherapists  now  working  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Chartered 
Society  know  of  over  13,000  and  the  Physiotherapy  Association  of  a further 
1,000.  There  are  also  other  groups  and  we  would  say  that  the  total  number 
cannot  be  less  than  15,000  of  whom  about  2 per  cent,  are  registered  blind 
persons. 

203.  The  Chartered  Society  of  Physiotherapy  grant  diplomas  to  between 
550  and  600  physiotherapists  each  year  and  of  these  not  more  than  16  are 
registered  blind  persons.  Because  of  the  highly  selective  physical,  educational, 
and  personality  standards  required  of  all  blind  applicants  for  training,  we 
believe  that  the  number  of  qualified  blind  physiotherapists  in  practice  at  any 
one  time,  allowance  being  made  for  wastage,  is  unlikely  to  be  more  than  400. 

204.  All  the  witnesses  we  have  heard  on  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
as  physiotherapists  have  agreed  that  there  is  in  physiotherapy  a field  of 
useful  work  for  blind  persons.  There  was,  however,  a divergence  of  opinion 
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on  the  extent  of  this  field.  We  have  found  in  this,  as  in  other  aspects  of 
employment  of  the  blind,  that  those  without  personal  experience  of  blind 
workers  have  doubts*  whereas  those  witnesses  who  have  worked  with  blind 
physiotherapists — either  in  hospitals  or  in  private  practice — are  convinced 
that  the  blind  men  and  women  who  have  qualified  after  careful  selection 
and  thorough  training  for  this  profession  can  and  do  render  efficient  service. 
We  have,  indeed,  been  impressed  by  the  virtual  unanimity  with  which 
witnesses  who  have  had  experience  of  employing  blind  physiotherapists  have 
testified  to  their  high  qualities  and  professional  competence.  Furthermore, 
we  have  received  no  evidence  of  any  blind  physiotherapist  giving 
unsatisfactory  service  or  of  any  difficulty  being  met  in  placing  the  newly- 
qualified  in  suitable  appointments. 

205.  Some  witnesses  (including  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Health) 
have  expressed  the  view  that  future  developments  in  physiotherapy  may  make 
it  difficult  for  blind  persons  to  cover  successfully  the  whole  range  of  treatments. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
physiotherapy  and  its  widening  range  tends  to  specialization  rather  than  to 
generalization,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  many  types  of  manipulative  and 
other  therapeutic  operations  the  blind  physiotherapist’s  trained  touch  gives 
him  an  actual  advantage.  Even  if  ultra-violet  ray  treatment  and  large-group 
exercises  are  excluded  from  the  blind  physiotherapist’s  field,  and  even  if 
other  treatments  requiring  full  vision  come  into  use,  the  range  still  open 
to  the  blind,  as  experts  in  certain  specialized  treatments  and  otherwise, 
is  so  wide  that  there  should  continue,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  be  room 
for  as  many  of  them  as  can  comply  with  the  strict  requirements  which  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  their  selection  and  training  have  always 
insisted  on. 

206.  The  weight  of  evidence  has,  therefore,  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  what  we  have  said  above  about  numbers  is  taken  into  account,  there 
need  be  little  or  no  anxiety  about  employment  prospects,  provided  a careful 
watch  continues  to  be  kept  on  the  demand  and  on  the  quality  of  the  entrants. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  our  opinion  in  the  profession  absorbing  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  blind  persons  likely  to  qualify. 

(f)  Home  Teaching 

207.  We  have  described  the  part  played  by  home  teachers  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Chapter  V,  where  we  have  shown  that  of  approximately 
620  home  teachers  one  in  five  is  without  full  sight.  Some  local  authorities — 
but  by  no  means  all — employ  blind  home  teachers.  In  Bristol,  for  example, 
where  there  are  six  home  teachers,  five  are  blind  ; and  in  Glasgow  and  the 
South-West  of  Scotland  22  of  the  total  staff  of  25  are  registered  blind 
persons. 


* It  was  thought,  for  example,  by  some  witnesses  without  experience  of  blind 
physiotherapists  that  elaborate  and  permanent  modifications  of  apparatus  had  to  be 
carried  out  to  enable  blind  workers  to  give  electrical  treatment.  This  is  not  so.  On  obtaining 
a hospital  appointment,  blind  physiotherapists  are  supplied  with — 

(a)  a Braille  galvanometer  for  galvanism  and  ionization,  the  latest  type  being  audible 
as  well  as  marked  in  Braille; 

( b ) a Braille  hot  wire  meter  for  long- wave  diathermy;  and 

(c)  a pocket-size  detector  set  and  earphones  for  short-wave  therapy. 

Both  ( a ) and  ( b ) are  mounted  in  a box  and  can  be  connected  to  the  ordinary  clinic  switchtables 
or  machines  by  means  of  leads.  They  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  machine  by 
a sighted  worker.  The  detector  set  does  not  require  to  be  attached  to  the  short-wave  machine. 
Some  blind  physiotherapists  who  have  a small  degree  of  vision  are  able  to  use  the  neon  tube 
(used  by  the  sighted)  instead  of  the  detector  set. 
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208.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  home  teacher  to  help  men  and  women 
who  have  lost  their  sight  to  overcome  their  difficulties  and,  by  this  help, 
to  teach  them  how  to  live  as  full  a life  as  possible.  The  newly-blind 
particularly  require  help  in  re-adjusting  themselves.  As  the  Ministry  of 
Health  has  stated  in  a circular  to  local  authorities  : “ Ability  to  appraise 
the  special  needs  of  individual  blind  persons,  and  to  determine  the  most 
beneficial  and  expeditious  way  of  meeting  those  needs,  requires  personal 
qualifications  of  a high  order.”  These  qualifications  are  not  the  prerogative 
of  either  the  sighted  or  the  blind,  and  we  believe  that  the  possession  of 
them,  and  not  the  fact  that  a person  has  or  has  not  sight,  should  be  the 
primary  consideration  in  assessing  the  suitability  of  a candidate  for  a post 
as  home  teacher. 

209.  There  are  some  home  teachers  who  are  sighted  and  others  who  are 
blind,  and  each  group  has  advantages  the  other  has  not.  The  sighted 
home  teacher  is  at  an  advantage  over  his  blind  colleague  in  that  he  can 
get  about  more  easily  and  can  see  the  blind  persons  whom  he  is  teaching, 
but  the  home  teacher  has  to  teach  men  and  women  how  to  overcome  their 
blindness  and  no-one  is  better  qualified  to  know  just  what  blindness  means 
than  a blind  man  himself.  The  blind  home  teacher’s  greatest  asset  is  that  he 
is  able  to  teach  by  his  example  ; he  can  show  his  pupils  how  to  overcome 
their  blindness  because  he  has  successfully  overcome  his  own.  The  fact 
that  he  is  living  a full  and  happy  life  can  be  a source  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  newly  blind.  We  recommend  therefore  that,  wherever  a number 
of  home  teachers  is  employed,  some  should  be  sighted  and  some  blind. 
Working  in  co-operation,  sighted  and  blind  home  teachers  will,  we  believe,  be 
able  to  provide  a far  better  service  than  would  either  working  alone. 

210.  We  recognise,  however,  that  this  object  may  be  difficult  to  achieve 
in  some  districts  where  the  blind  population  is  widely  scattered.  Many 
local  authorities  make  the  ability  to  drive  a car  an  essential  qualification 
for  home  teaching  appointments  and  it  is  impossible  for  a blind  person  to 
apply  for  such  posts.  The  difficulty  of  covering  a scattered  district  ought 
not  to  be  insuperable  particularly  where  public  transport  facilities  are  well 
developed.  In  some  districts  we  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  group  cases 
in  such  a way  that  a blind  home  teacher  could  look  after  work  in  the  towns 
and  the  sighted  home  teachers  in  the  more  rural  areas.  This  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  travelling  the  blind  home  teacher  had  to  do,  and  we  consider 
that  such  a reorganization  would  prove  well  worth-while.  In  towns  the  need 
to  provide  a driver  does  not  arise.  One  of  the  qualities  needed  in  a blind 
home  teacher  is  a high  degree  of  independence,  and  a blind  home  teacher 
employed  in  a town  would  not  expect  any  extra  assistance  from  the 
employing  authority. 

211.  We  would  deprecate  any  suggestion  that  home  teaching  should  be 
regarded  merely  as  a means  of  providing  employment  for  the  blind.  We 
advocate  the  employment  of  suitable  blind  persons  as  home  teachers  because 
we  believe  that  this  will  benefit  the  home  teaching  service.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past  there  has  not  always  been  sufficient  care  taken  in  selecting 
men  and  women,  whether  sighted  or  blind,  for  this  kind  of  employment. 
We  emphasise  that  we  do  not  suggest  that  a blind  person  will  make  a good 
home  teacher  merely  because  he  is  blind  ; what  we  do  maintain  is  that  where 
a blind  person  would  make  a good  home  teacher  if  he  were  sighted  he  will 
not  cease  to  be  a good  teacher  through  being  blind.  There  is  at  present 
s demand  for  home  teachers  and  we  consider  that  this  provides  a first-class 
opportunity  to  those  local  authorities  who  are  at  present  employing  few  or 
no  blind  home  teachers  to  make  up  the  shortage  in  their  staff.  In  1947, 
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the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  recommended  that 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  appointment  of  blind  persons  as 
home  teachers  where  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  and  are 
otherwise  suitable.  The  Committee  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  advertisements  for  home  teachers  specified  that  sighted  persons 
only  should  apply,  and  it  recommended  that,  unless  there  was  a special 
reason  for  such  a limitation,  both  blind  and  sighted  persons  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  these  posts.  The  Minister  of  Health,  in 
informing  local  authorities  of  these  recommendations,  expressed  his  agree- 
ment with  them,  and  we  commend  them  once  again  to  the  attention  of 
local  authorities  and  voluntary  societies  which  employ  home  teachers. 

(g)  Music 

212.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  350  blind  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom 
earn  their  living  to-day  by  music.  They  include  players  of  piano,  organ, 
violin,  clarinet,  piano  accordion,  and  other  instruments  ; singers  ; teachers 
and  lecturers  ; accompanists  ; entertainers  ; members  of  dance-bands  ; con- 
ductors of  choirs  and  orchestras  ; several  well-known  broadcasters  ; and  a 
few  who  obtain  a livelihood  by  performing  music  in  the  streets.  One  of  the 
Professional  Careers  Sub-Committees  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  a committee  of  blind  musicians  whose  responsibility  it  is  “ to  advise  on 
the  interests  of  the  profession  and  to  select  music  for  publication  in  Braille.” 
The  most  complicated  musical  score  can  be  exactly  transcribed  into  Braille 
and  there  is  available  a wide  range  of  music,  both  light  and  classical, 
produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales 
and  by  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  in  Scotland.  Both  these  bodies 
will  also  transcribe  on  demand  music  for  the  use  of  blind  musicians.  There 
are  also  lending  libraries  of  music  in  Braille. 

213.  Nearly  all  blind  musicians  have,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of 
their  careers,  to  engage  in  more  than  one  musical  activity  in  order  to  earn 
a livelihood  and  to  get  established.  Most  of  them  combine  private  teaching 
with  piano-tuning  for  some  time  and  endeavour  to  get  an  appointment  as  a 
church  organist.  With  such  an  appointment  there  frequently  goes  the 
use  of  the  church  organ  for  teaching  purposes.  In  most  instances  a blind 
musician  will  be  greatly  helped  by  such  an  appointment  quite  apart  from 
the  salary  which  is  generally  something  between  £60  and  £80  a year  but  may 
be  as  little  as  £40  or  as  much  as  £120. 

214.  There  are  at  present  in  England  and  Wales  about  120  blind  men  and 
women  who  hold  recognised  diplomas  for  teaching  music  and  80  of  them 
(mostly  men)  are  organists  as  well  as  teachers  ; there  are  known  to  be 
18  blind  men  and  women  holding  teaching  appointments  in  colleges  and 
schools  for  the  blind  and  ten  others  teach  music  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  sighted  children.  A small  number  are  lecturers. 

215.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  usual  during  the  past  fifteen  years  for  the 
gifted  musical  student  to  proceed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  take 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  This  is  made  possible  partly  by  the 
nearness  of  the  University  to  the  Royal  Blind  School.  The  results  appear  to 
show  that  the  more  severe  “ screening  ” undergone  by  the  musician  who 
has  attained  an  academic  level  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  enter  a University 
and  thereafter  graduate  as  well  as  take  an  executant  and  teaching  diploma 
results  in  a musician  who  can  attain  a sounder  economic  status.  In  Scotland, 
therefore,  music  is  now  recommended  as  a profession  only  to  those  blind 
children  who  appear  likely  to  satisfy  these  standards.  Music,  however, 
still  plays  a substantial  part  in  the  curriculum  followed  by  the  less  musically 
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accomplished  children  and  many  of  these  pupils  learn  enough  of  both 
theory  and  practice  of  music  to  take  up  part-time  dance-band  work  as  an 
additional  source  of  income  to,  say,  piano-tuning  or  telephony. 

216.  The  idea  that  blind  persons  are  nearly  all  musical  geniuses  has 
been  long  in  dying  but  most  people  now  realise  that  the  percentage  of 
naturally  gifted  musicians  among  the  blind  is  no  greater  than  among  the 
sighted.  Blind  children  do,  however,  cultivate  their  hearing  more  intensely 
than  sighted  children  and  this  helps  them  in  the  acquisition  of  musical 
skill.  The  diplomas  awarded  by  the  examining  bodies  are  the  hall-mark  of 
executant  and  teaching  ability.  Blind  candidates  are  not  favoured  in  the 
examination  and  the  level  of  musical  ability  and  attainment — measured  by 
the  test  of  examination — is  quite  as  high  as  in  the  sighted.  Musical  education, 
therefore,  is  of  special  value  to  the  blind,  not  because  they  have  a special 
genius  but  because,  with  the  limited  number  of  occupations  open  to  them, 
the  cultivation  of  musical  capacity  is  worth  while  wherever  any  natural  gift 
or  talent  is  found.  Those  who  have  musical  ability  do  not  appear  to  find 
blindness  such  a heavy  handicap  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  some  other  fields 
of  employment. 

217.  The  profession  of  music  teaching  is  one  which  has  been  followed 
very  successfully  by  blind  musicians,  and  it  is  significant  that  their  success 
has  been  not  only  with  blind  pupils  but  also  with  seeing  pupils,  both  privately 
and  in  schools  composed  entirely  of  sighted  students.  A number  of  blind 
musicians  teach  exclusively  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  Two  examples  may  be 
mentioned.  Two  blind  teachers  who  began  their  work  at  a school  in 
Sussex  by  teaching  juniors  only  were  so  successful  that  they  were  asked  to 
take  on  the  work  for  the  whole  school,  and  have  now  been  given  complete 
charge  of  the  musical  activities.  In  Scotland  a blind  teacher  has  for  some 
years  been  County  Organizer  of  Music.  It  is,  however,  still  difficult  to 
convince  some  educational  bodies  that  blind  people  can  and  do  work 
successfully  in  nearly  all  branches  of  the  musical  profession.  When  confidence 
is  once  established,  however,  all  barriers  seem  to  disappear.  For  example, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  blind  musicians  conducting  their  own  choirs 
and  class  singing. 

218.  Blind  teachers  establishing  private  connections  sometimes  encounter 
the  sceptical  parent  who  wonders  how  someone  who  cannot  see  at  all  can 
teach  a child  to  read  music  and  ensure  that  they  are  using  correct  hand 
positions  and  good  fingering,  but  all  this  has  been  provided  for  in  the  training 
of  the  blind  teacher  of  music  and  the  qualified  teacher  will  quickly  overcome 
this  difficulty  and  establish  confidence  with  the  parent  as  well  as  with  the 
child.  That  so  many  blind  teachers  enter  sighted  students  for  musical 
examinations  with  great  success  demonstrates  beyond  question  their  abilities 
as  teachers  of  music. 

219.  To  train  a blind  person  as  a musician  is  not  enough  and  the  question 
of  after-care  is  one  which  requires  more  attention  than  it  has  in  all  cases 
received.  While  a considerable  amount  of  assistance  is  given  to  some  young 
blind  musicians  after  qualifying,  many  do  not  receive  the  assistance  they 
need  to  establish  themselves  in  their  profession.  Such  assistance  may  have 
to  include  the  provision  of  an  adequate  instrument,  studio  facilities  for 
practice  or  teaching,  introductions  and  local  publicity,  and  financial  support 
until  the  blind  person  is  self-supporting.  There  is  clearly,  therefore,  a need 
for  a well  co-ordinated  system  of  after-care  for  blind  musicians. 

220.  Teaching  in  schools  for  the  blind  has  long  been  recognized  as  good 
work  for  blind  musicians.  Both  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland  the 
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Teacher’s  diploma  in  music  involves  the  same  training  and  the  same  examina- 
tion for  the  blind  as  for  the  sighted  and  some  blind  persons  have  obtained 
appointments  in  ordinary  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

221.  A good  many  musicians  who  have  taken  executant  and  teaching 
diplomas  in  their  training  school  settle  down — once  they  have  established 
themselves  in  teaching  and  other  work — to  study  for  an  external  university 
degree.  This  means  acquiring  much  wider  musical  knowledge  and  a greater 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  handling  the  material  of  which  music  is  made. 
The  blind  musician  thereby  puts  himself  in  a position  to  obtain  work  as  a 
lecturer  or  as  an  organizer  of  music.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
lecturers  in  University  Extension  Schemes,  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  Workers’  Educational  Association  and,  in  London,  for  the  L.C.C.  panels 
of  lecturers.  For  this  reason  we  think  all  concerned  should  encourage  blind 
musicians  who  have  the  necessary  intellectual  gifts  to  work  for  a university 
degree. 

Section  3 : Business  : Management  and  on  Owe  Account 

222.  We  have  already  described  how  some  blind  men  have  established 
'themselves  or  been  established  in  business  or  professional  work.  A number 
of  blind  persons  run  businesses  on  their  own  account  outside  these  classes, 
and  the  initiative  displayed  and  the  success  achieved  are  in  many  cases 
impressive.  For  example,  one  man  who  was  an  engineer  before  being  blinded 
in  the  First  World  War  has  founded  and  developed  an  engineering  business 
of  his  own  which  to-day  has  a staff  of  over  150.  Another  has  taken  over 
and  developed  a tobacco  manufacturing  firm.  On  a smaller  scale  a number 
of  blind  musicians  and  tuners  have  opened  music  shops  and  have  become 
employers. 

Shops 

223.  The  opening  of  a shop  has  long  been  one  means  by  which  persons 
who  have  lost  their  sight  have  sought  to  earn  a livelihood.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a blind  man  is  best  able  to  manage  a shop  selling  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  and  confectionery.  Some  blind  shopkeepers  in  addition  sell 
periodicals  or  fancy  goods,  and  some  operate  a newspaper  round.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  a blind  shopkeeper  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  if,  besides 
possessing  the  particular  kind  of  ability  required  to  manage  a shop,  he  has 
the  assistance  of  a sighted  wife.  A number  of  blind  persons  prefer  to  run 
their  own  shops  or  trading  concerns  independently  and  do  not  seek  cash 
or  other  help  from  either  voluntary  or  local  authority  sources. 

224.  Some  local  authorities,  through  their  home  workers  schemes  or 
otherwise,  have  assisted  blind  people  to  establish  themselves  in  business  on 
their  own  account,  in  small  shops  or  in  trading  agencies.  Such  help  has 
usually  taken  the  form  of  assistance  towards  purchase  of  stock,  the  acquisition 
of  premises,  and  in  some  instances  a continuing  payment  to  augment  earnings. 
This  help  is  sometimes  given  through  a voluntary  agency. 

225.  In  making  provision  for  the  war-blinded  St.  Dunstan’s  has  taken 
special  measures  to  establish  ex-servicemen  as  shopkeepers.  It  has  found 
it  advisable  to  assist  those  of  its  men  who  undertake  this  type  of  work  until 
they  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  necessary  business  experience.  Before 
purchasing  a shop  on  behalf  of  one  of  its  men,  St.  Dunstan’s  makes  detailed 
inquiries  into  its  suitability.  Having  decided  to  buy,  it  then  makes  the  man 
a grant  in  addition  to  the  Resettlement  Grant  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  and  supplies  the  remaining  money  necessary 
as  a loan.  The  shopkeeper  agrees  that  St.  Dunstan’s  shall  keep  the  accounts 
and  that  for  a period  he  will  draw  only  a certain  sum  each  week  from  the 
takings.  At  the  end  of  six  months  a profit  and  loss  account  and  balance 
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sheet  are  prepared,  and  after  deducting  all  expenses,  including  the  amount 
drawn  weekly  by  the  man,  a proportion  of  the  net  profit  is  allocated  to 
reserve  and  repayment  of  the  loan,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  to  the  man. 
Similar  accounts  are  drawn  up  annually.  After  a few  years  the  shopkeeper 
is  able  to  pay  off  the  loan  and,  with  the  practical  experience  he  has  acquired, 
run  his  shop  on  businesslike  lines.  Some  70  men  blinded  in  the  Second 
World  War  have  been  satisfactorily  placed  in  this  way. 

226.  No  comparable  service  for  fostering  retail  businesses  has  been  provided 
for  the  civilian  blind.  As  part  of  its  assistance  work,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  conjunction  as  a rule  with  local  authorities  or  local  voluntary 
agencies,  has  made  some  grants  to  establish  blind  people  in  shops  and  from 
time  to  time  has  helped  blind  shopkeepers  out  of  difficulties  arising  from 
ill-health  or  other  circumstances.  Civilian  blind  shopkeepers,  however,  are 
few  in  number  and  widely  dispersed,  and  the  cost  of  acquiring  profitable 
businesses  is  a material  factor. 

Kiosks 

227.  In  1930  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  instituted  a scheme  for 
employing  blind  persons  in  kiosks  for  the  sale  in  particular  of  tobacco  and 
confectionery.  Ten  kiosks  have  been  established  in  London  ; two  after 
adequate  trial  were  closed  as  unprofitable  and  eight  have  prospered.  Kiosks 
are  situated  as  a rule  in  the  halls  of  office  blocks,  for  example  at  The 
Adelphi  where  a blind  man  sells  tobacco  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  a blind 
woman  sells  packeted  confectionery  on  the  other.  One  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital ; another  is  on  the  street  frontage  of  the 
Institute’s  headquarters.  Each  kiosk  is  in  charge  of  a registered  blind 
person,  who  is  its  manager.  The  Institute  purchases  stock  centrally  and 
pays  wages  which  at  present  range  from  £5  to  £8  a week,  at  rates  for  each 
kiosk  based  on  its  past  year’s  turnover.  The  Institute  maintains  a relief 
manager  and  a wholetime  sighted  supervisor  who  controls  stock  and  looks 
after  the  managers’  interests  and  welfare.  The  relief  manager’s  post  meets 
the  necessary  requirements  of  holidays  and  spells  of  sickness  and  is  also  the 
means  of  training  new  managers. 

228.  It  is  evident  that  for  blind  persons  of  good  personality  and  keen 
business  sense  a scheme  of  this  kind  offers  a secure  and  well  remunerated 
livelihood.  It  was  originally  hoped  that  managers  would  “ graduate  ” to 
businesses  on  their  own  account  and  so  leave  room  for  a constant  succession 
of  shopkeepers  in  training.  Only  one  has  in  fact  done  so.  The  high  cost 
of  acquiring  worth-while  businesses  is  one  explanation  of  this.  The  business 
as  a whole  pays  its  way  satisfactorily.  One  factor  in  its  financial  success 
is  that  six  of  the  sites  are  generously  granted  rent-free  by  the  owners  of 
the  buildings  on  condition  that  the  Institute  erects  a suitable  kiosk  and 
guarantees  efficient  service  to  the  tenants  of  the  premises.  On  the  other 
hand  the  rationing  of  supplies  restricts  turnover  and  is  a serious  obstacle  to 
new  undertakings. 

Recommendations 

229.  We  consider  that,  for  the  blind  person  who  shows  he  has  the  neces- 
sary temperament  and  ability  to  succeed  and  whose  family  is  willing  to 
assist  him,  shopkeeping  is  a most  satisfactory  form  of  resettlement.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  any  shop  purchased  on  a blind  person’s 
behalf  is  suitable.  It  is  also  essential  that  a blind  shopkeeper  should  be 
assisted  in  the  keeping  of  his  accounts  and  should  receive  an  adequate 
measure  of  supervision  on  the  pattern  of  St.  Dunstan’s  during  the  period 
necessary  to  build  up  his  reserves. 
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230.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  example  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  kiosk  scheme  has  not  to  any  serious  extent  been  followed  elsewhere. 
The  Institute  has  met  numerous  requests  for  advice  but  very  few  under- 
takings have  been  established  out  of  London.  For  persons  with  business 
experience  and  aptitude,  especially  those  who  lose  sight  in  middle  life,  kiosk 
employment  should  offer  a particularly  suitable  and  congenial  opportunity 
and  we  recommend  that  Government  Departments,  local  authorities,  and 
voluntary  agencies  should  keep  it  closely  in  mind. 

Section  4 : Rural  Occupations 

231.  Most  of  the  openings  for  employment  that  we  have  discussed  so  far 
have  concerned  work  in  towns  ; but  we  consider  that  the  provision  of 
suitable  employment  for  blind  persons  who  live,  or  who  may  wish  to  live,  in 
country  districts  is  no  less  important.  Factory  employment  may  be  within 
reach  of  some,  for  in  recent  years  a number  of  factories  has  been  established 
in  rural  areas  and  these  draw  their  labour  from  rural  dwellers.  Transport 
is  often  provided  in  connection  with  such  employment  and  this  may  be  the 
easiest  way  of  re-employing  a rural  dweller  who  has  lost  his  sight.  In 
many  areas,  however,  no  factory  employment  is  within  practicable  reach,  and 
where  the  blind  person  has  agricultural  background,  knowledge,  and  apti- 
tudes, we  consider  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  him  work  with 
which  he  will  be  familiar. 

232.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1949,  175  registered  blind  persons  were 
employed  as  poultry  farmers  and  61  as  gardeners  working  either  on  their 
own  account  or  for  an  employer.  Figures  showing  the  numbers  of  blind 
persons  in  other  rural  occupations  are  not  readily  available.  We  have  been 
informed  that  some  blind  persons  are  dairy  and  general  farmers,  and  some 
smallholders  and  pigkeepers.  Others  are  engaged  in  some  forms  of  forestry 
work,  cheese  tasting,  net  making  and  repairing,  lobster  pot  making  and 
repairing,  wood  chopping  and  agricultural  labouring.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  these  rural  workers  are  totally  blind,  nor 
to  what  extent  they  receive  help  from  sighted  members  of  their  families. 
The  ability  of  exceptionally  determined  and  competent  blind  persons  to  over- 
come their  handicap  is  such  that  it  would  be  rash  to  rule  any  occupation 
wholly  out  of  consideration,  but  we  suspect  that  blind  men  returned  as 
occupied  in  one-man  rural  occupations  have  some  degree  of  sight,  as  well 
as  the  indispensable  qualification  of  aptitude  and  experience. 

Poultry  Farming 

233.  Experience  so  far  gained  suggests  that  poultry  farming  is  the  most 
suitable  rural  occupation  for  the  blind.  With  sighted  assistance  and  adequate 
training  a blind  man  can  look  after  a large  flock  of  birds. 

234.  There  is,  however,  a number  of  considerations  which  tend  to  hinder 
the  placing  of  more  blind  persons  in  employment  as  poultry  farmers.  Thorough 
instruction  is  required,  and  training,  whether  with  a sighted  or  blind  practi- 
tioner or  at  a Farm  Institute  or  College,  presents  difficulties  of  various  kinds. 
When  these  are  overcome,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a house  with  a plot  of 
land  attached,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  a poultry  farmer’s  land  to  be  at 
a distance  from  his  home.  The  ration  of  feeding  stuffs  that  may  be  obtained 
by  a blind  man  taking  up  poultry  farming  is  sufficient  for  only  150  birds,* 
and  a flock  of  this  size  cannot  at  present  yield  the  most  skilful  farmer  an 

* This  has  now  been  increased  to  300  birds  in  cases  which  are  specially  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland. 
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income  of  more  than  two  pounds  a week.  The  cost  of  stock,  houses,  and 
appliances  is  high.  Moreover,  after  the  blind  person  has  been  trained  and 
settled  in  a suitable  holding  a period  must  elapse  before  he  can  obtain  an 
income  from  his  poultry.  Thus  in  order  to  succeed  as  a poultry  farmer 
a blind  person  will  require  considerable  financial  assistance,  not  only  in  the 
supply  of  capital,  but  also  to  help  him  meet  his  living  expenses  during  training 
and  at  least  the  first  year  of  operating.  Present  arrangements  for  placing 
blinded  ex-servicemen  and  civilians  in  this  type  of  employment  include  the 
provision  of  financial  assistance  on  these  lines. 

Ex-Servicemen 

235.  About  three-quarters  of  all  blind  men  engaged  in  poultry  farming 
have  been  trained  and  placed  in  work  by  St.  Dunstan’s,  which  has  helped 
them  to  establish  their  farms.  A blinded  ex-serviceman  has  his  disability 
pension,  the  amount  of  which  is  independent  of  any  other  income  which  he 
may  receive,  and  so  he  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  profits  he  makes 
from  poultry  farming. 

Civilians 

23 6.  A few  blind  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  may  be  in  receipt 
of  an  Industrial  Injury  or  War  Injury  pension,  which  places  them  in  this 
respect  in  a position  similar  to  that  of  the  ex-serviceman.  But  the  majority 
of  blind  persons  do  not  receive  this  kind  of  assistance,  and  though  they  may 
be  eligible  for  Old  Age  Pensions  or  National  Assistance  the  amounts  obtain- 
able from  these  sources  are  subject  to  adjustment  in  respect  of  earnings: 
for  instance  assistance  is  ordinarily  reduced  by  any  excess  of  the  net  earnings 
over  one  pound  a week. 

237.  Before  the  war,  and  to  a lesser  extent  since,  some  local  authorities 
have  encouraged  suitable  blind  persons  to  take  up  poultry  farming  by  including 
this  occupation  in  their  home  workers’  schemes.  Under  a typical  scheme 
of  this  sort  a blind  man  might  be  given  financial  assistance  in  purchasing 
or  renting  land,  and  in  obtaining  the  necessary  stock  of  birds,  equipment, 
and  food.  He  would  generally  begin  business  in  a very  small  way,  working 
under  the  guidance  of  the  County  Poultry  or  Agricultural  Adviser.  As  he 
gained  experience  the  Adviser  could  recommend  that  the  local  authority 
should  assist  him  to  develop  his  farm  by  supplying  more  stock  and  equip- 
ment. Under  some  schemes  a local  authority  makes  an  annual  gift  of  stock 
to  the  worker,  and,  as  the  size  of  this  gift  varies  in  accordance  with  his 
success,  this  provides  him  with  an  incentive  to  care  for  and  develop  his 
farm. 

Recommendations 

238.  Though  poultry  farming  is  an  occupation  for  which  blind  persons  are 
well  suited,  the  establishment  of  a blind  person  in  this  kind  of  work  is  likely 
to  involve  considerable  expense.  Nevertheless  we  recommend  that  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  societies  should  give  the  necessary  financial 
assistance  to  selected  blind  persons.  In  assessing  a person’s  suitability  for 
assistance  account  should  be  taken  of  his  background  and  home  circum- 
stances: the  relevant  consideration  would  appear  to  include  his  previous 
experience  or  interest  in  outdoor  work,  whether  there  are  members  of  his 
family  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  him,  and  whether  there  is  suitable  land 
available  near  his  home.  It  is  also  important  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  prospects  of  marketing  his  produce.  As  the  present  ration 
of  feeding  stuffs  is  restricted,  we  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  supply 
position  permits  the  ration  for  blind  poultry  farmers  should  be  substantially 
increased. 
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239.  It  would  appear  that  gardening  also  is  a suitable  occupation  for 
blind  persons  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  and  who  possess  a little 
sight.  Unfortunately  the  information  about  blind  persons  engaged  in  other 
rural  occupations  is  so  meagre  that  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  express  any 
opinion  on  their  suitability  for  the  blind.  The  need  for  more  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  essential  to  success  is  obvious,  and  we  recommend  that  all 
available  experience  should  be  collated  and  reviewed.  County  Agricultural 
Officers  and  members  of  their  staffs  have  more  than  once  given  most  helpful 
advice  and  guidance  in  these  matters,  and  we  strongly  recommend  that  their 
advice  should  in  all  cases  be  obtained. 

Section  5 : Public  Services 

240.  We  have  already  described,  in  various  sections  of  this  report,  some  of 
the  forms  of  employment  in  central  and  local  government  services  which 
we  consider  to  be  suitable  for  the  blind.  As,  however,’  our  terms  of  reference 
make  specific  mention  of  the  facilities  existing  for  the  employment  of  blind 
persons  in  public  services,  we  consider  it  would  be  desirable  to  collate  what 
we  have  said  on  this  subject,  and  in  some  respects  add  to  it. 

Central  Government 

241.  Most  blind  civil  servants  are  either  shorthand-typists  or  telephonists. 
A very  few  blind  persons  are  employed  on  general  administrative  and  legal 
work.  We  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  blind  shorthand- 
typists  and  telephonists  employed  by  Government  Departments  could  be 
increased,  and  we  have  made  suggestions  for  the  admission  of  blind  persons 
into  the  administrative,  executive,  and  legal  classes  of  the  Home  Civil  Service. 

242.  We  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  approach  of  the  General 
Post  Office  to  the  provision  of  suitable  employment  for  blind  persons.  In 
1946  a Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Disabled  Persons 
in  the  Post  Office  Departmental  Grades  recommended  that  the  Post  Office 
“ should  consider  the  question  of  providing  employment  for  blind  persons, 
especially  Post  Office  servants  who  happen  to  lose  their  sight.”  The  Com- 
mittee listed  certain  work  which  it  thought  might  be  suitable  for  blind 
persons  and  recommended  that  at  the  outset  only  a small  number  should  be 
employed  so  as  to  enable  experiments  to  be  made.  In  December,  1947,  six 
blind  workers  were  engaged  at  the  Post  Office  Piece  Part  Depot  in  London. 
Twelve  more  were  taken  on  in  1948,  including  six  Post  Office  employees  who 
had  lost  their  sight.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Committee’s  recom- 
mendations were  well-founded.  It  has,  for  example,  been  proved  that  the 
assembly  of  component  parts  is  very  suitable  for  blind  persons,  and  that 
they  enjoy  the  work.  There  are  blind  workers  employed  also  in  other 
departments  of  the  Post  Office,  and  experiments  are  continuing  to  determine 
what  further  kinds  of  Post  Office  work  are  suitable  for  the  blind. 

243.  The  observations  we  have  made  in  discussing  factory  employment 
would  apply  equally  to  work  in  Royal  Ordnance  Factories.  We  hope  that 
the  suitability  of  blind  workers  will  be  borne  in  mind  when  staff  is  recruited 
for  work  in  them. 

244.  We  attach  great  importance  to  the  principle  that  Government  Depart- 
ments, like  all  big  employers,  should  retain  in  employment  those  members 
of  their  staff  who  are  blinded  or  become  blind  during  their  service.  When- 
ever a civil  servant  in  any  special  class  of  the  service  loses  his  sight  we  consider 
that  expert  advice  should  be  taken  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  can 
continue  to  carry  out  the  work  he  was  previously  doing,  or  alternatively 
what  is  the  most  suitable  work  that  can  be  found  for  him. 
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Nationalized  industries,  Public  Utilities,  and  Social  Services 

245.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  nationalized  industries  or  public  utilities.  What  we 
have  said  of  industry  in  general  applies  also  to  them.  The  statutory  bodies 
concerned  employ  staffs  of  considerable  size,  and  we  hope  that  no  opportunity 
will  be  lost  of  keeping  before  the  notice  of  those  officers  responsible  for 
engaging  staff  the  information  about  the  suitability  of  blind  workers  given 
in  this  Report.  We  believe,  for  example,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  employ 
a number  of  blind  persons  as  shorthand-typists  and  telephonists.  We  hope 
too  that  the  nationalized  industries  and  public  utilities  will  show  the  same 
readiness  to  experiment  in  the  employment  of  blind  persons  which  has 
already  produced  such  good  results  when  put  into  practice  by  a number  of 
industrial  firms. 

246.  There  are  also  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
within  the  National  Health  Service.  We  have  dealt  with  the  possibility  of 
employing  blind  persons  as  physiotherapists  and  as  reception  clerk- 
telephonists  in  hospitals.  We  believe  that  there  is  scope  for  the  employment 
of  blind  persons  as  shorthand-typists  in  X-Ray  Departments  as  this  would 
enable  radiologists  to  dictate  notes  in  the  dark. 

Local  Government 

247.  The  range  of  occupations  within  the  sphere  of  Local  Government 
which  could  be  undertaken  by  blind  persons  is  considerable.  We  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  blind  shorthand-typists  and  tele- 
phonists employed  by  local  authorities  could  be  substantially  increased.  We 
have  commended  the  practice  by  some  local  authorities  of  placing  with  blind- 
piano-tuners  contracts  for  the  tuning  of  their  pianos,  and  have  recommended 
that  this  practice  be  extended.  We  have  urged  that  more  blind  persons 
should  be  considered  for  employment  as  home  teachers  and  on  other  blind 
welfare  work  such  as  placing  and  welfare  officers.  We  have  also  suggested 
that  blind  persons  should  be  considered  for  employment  in  administrative 
and  legal  departments. 

248.  In  addition  to  these  forms  of  employment,  which  we  have  described 
in  greater  detail  elsewhere,  there  are  various  forms  of  manual  work  on  which 
local  authorities  might  find  it  possible  to  employ  blind  workers  especially 
those  who  have  a little  sight.  One  authority,  for  example,  is  employing 
blind  persons  in  its  parks  and  works  departments,  and  as  cleaners  and 
warehousemen. 

249.  County  councils  and  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
county  councils  and  councils  of  large  burghs  in  Scotland,  are  the  welfare 
authorities  for  the  blind.  Thus,  besides  having  an  interest  in  the  provision 
of  satisfactory  employment  for  the  blind  persons  for  whose  welfare  they  are 
responsible,  they  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  profiting  from  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  their  welfare  officers  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  We 
suggest  that  welfare  officers  should  keep  these  officers  of  the  local  authority 
who  are  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  staff  informed  of  the  names  of 
blind  persons  who  appear  to  be  qualified  for  the  various  forms  of  local 
government  employment  so  that  they  may  be  considered  on  their  merits  for 
any  posts  that  may  arise.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  blind  persons  given 
overriding  priority  in  employment  in  local  government  service  merely  because 
they  are  blind.  We  consider  that  much  could  be  achieved  merely  by  ensuring 
that  blindness  did  not  automatically  rule  out  of  consideration  for  a post 
a person  who  would  be  considered  suitable  if  he  had  sight.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  mind  disclosed  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  phrases  as  “ sighted 
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persons  oniy  need  apply  ” that  we  wish  to  see  changed.  There  is  a wide 
disparity  between  what  has  been  done  by  different  authorities,  and  we  should 
be  well  satisfied  if  all  local  authorities  were  as  good  as  the  best. 

Section  6 : Promotion  &nd  Prospects 

250.  Our  inquiries  have  satisfied  us  that  there  is  a wide  range  of  useful 
occupations  which  are  open  to  the  blind.  We  are  less  happy  about  the 
prospects  which  an  able  blind  man  has  of  obtaining  promotion  or  bettering 
his  position.  To  obtain  promotion  sight  is  almost  always  considered  neces- 
sary. Moreover  in  order  to  get  started  in  a job  a blind  man  has  often  to 
take  work  at  a lower  level  than  he  would  if  he  could  see.  A sighted  person 
who  felt  himself  capable  of  undertaking  executive  work  might  make  a start 
as  a clerk  in  the  hopes  of  later  obtaining  promotion.  A blind  person  of 
similar  ability  and  with  the  same  ambitions  would  normally  have  to  begin 
work  as  a shorthand-typist.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  there  is  a serious  danger 
that  the  capacities  of  blind  persons  of  ability  may  not  be  used  to  the  full. 
This  is  to  the  interests  of  neither  the  blind  nor  the  community  as  a whole. 
We  would  urge  that  employers  of  blind  persons  should  bear  this  point 
in  mind  and  take  all  possible  steps  to  see  that  ability  is  recognised  and  given 
scope. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Rehabilitation,  Training,  and 
Employment  of  Men  and  Women 
Blinded  on  War  Service 

251.  Two  voluntary  organisations,  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  Scottish  National 
Institution  for  the  War  Blinded,  both  of  them  founded  in  1915,  have  assumed 
complete  responsibility  for  the  rehabilitation,  training,  placing,  and  after- 
care of  all  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  residing  in  the  British  Isles 
who  have  been  blinded  as  a result  of  war  service.  Since  1939  they  have 
assumed  a similar  responsibility  for  members  of  the  Civil  Defence  Services 
blinded  on  duty. 

252.  The  Institution  is  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  war-blinded 
residing  in  Scotland,  and  St.  Dunstan’s  for  those  in  the  remainder  of  the 
British  Isles  as  well  as  a small  number  in  Scotland.  St.  Dunstan’s  has  also 
provided  rehabilitation  and  training  for  many  of  the  war-blinded  from  the 
Dominions  and  the  Colonies. 

253.  Some  2,900  men  and  women  residing  in  the  British  Isles  were  blinded 
during  the  First  World  War:  2,600  of  these  have  been  cared  for  by  St. 
Dunstan’s,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Scottish  National  Institution.  Men  from 
the  First  World  War  are  still  coming  under  the  care  of  these  organisations  ; 
in  1949,  for  example,  no  less  than  45  were  certified  as  blind  for  the  first  time, 
owing  to  the  delayed  action  of  wounds  or  gas  received  over  thirty  years  ago. 
So  far  700  men  and  women  blinded  as  a result  of  the  Second  World  War 
have  come  under  the  care  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  90  under  the  care  of  the 
Scottish  National  Institution. 

254.  The  considerations  involved  in  providing  employment  for  the  war- 
blinded  differ  in  some  ways  from  those  affecting  the  civilian  blind.  One 
important  distinction  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  war-blinded  are 
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physically  fit  young  men  blinded  in  the  prime  of  life,  whereas  those  of  the 
civilian  population  who  become  blind  do  so  in  a wide  variety  of  circumstances. 
The  war-blinded  are  thus  often  able  to  absorb  the  necessary  retraining  more 
easily  and  can  adapt  themselves  better  to  new  forms  of  employment.  St. 
Dunstan’s  is  notified  of  all  cases  of  blindness,  by  the  Service  Departments 
during  hostilities  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  thereafter,  so  that 
rehabilitation  and  training  are  available  without  delay  to  all  men  and  women 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  receive  it.  These  factors  tend  to  make  it  less 
difficult  to  find  suitable  employment  for  the  majority  of  ex-servicemen  than 
for  the  majority  of  civilians. 

St.  Dimstan’s 

The  First  World  War  and  After 

255.  During  and  after  the  First  World  War  St.  Dunstan’s  trained  substantial 
numbers  of  war-blinded  persons  as  physiotherapists,  telephone  operators, 
poultry  farmers,  and  shopkeepers.  Those  who  were  considered  capable  of 
entering  the  professions  or  of  undertaking  administrative  or  executive  posi- 
tions were  assisted  to  do  so.  The  remainder  were  trained  in  the  traditional 
crafts  of  mat,  wool  rug,  and  basket  making,  netting,  joinery,  and  boot  repair- 
ing, with  a view  to  their  employment  in  St.  Dunstan’s  home  workers  scheme. 
A few  of  these  home  workers  have  small  shops,  but  the  majority  operate  in 
workshops  supplied  and  erected  in  their  gardens.  They  are  supplied  with 
the  raw  materials  they  require,  at  cost  price  or  under,  and  with  the  exception 
of  boot  repairers  they  send  to  St.  Dunstan’s  for  disposal  all  articles  made 
by  them  which  they  cannot  sell  in  their  own  locality. 

256.  Between  the  wars  much  thought  was  given  by  St.  Dunstan’s  to  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  field  of  employment  of  blind  people  in  open 
industry.  In  1935  St.  Dunstan’s  conducted  the  experiment  of  setting  up 
a small  machinery  department  in  which  blinded  soldiers  operated  router 
and  boring  machines,  a circular  saw,  and  a vertical  belt  sander.  ’ The  work 
done  by  these  men  included  a variety  of  assembly  jobs  on  normal  factory 
mass-production  principles,  and  demonstrated  that  blind  people  could  be 
employed  in  open  industry  on  repetitive  work  side  by  side  with  sighted 
workers.  The  logical  development  of  this  experiment  would  have  been  to 
seek  to  begin  placing  men  in  open  industry,  but  at  the  time  there  was  much 
unemployment  amongst  sighted  operatives. 

The  Second  World  War  and  After 

257.  The  advent  of  the  Second  World  War  brought  not  only  a new 
generation  of  young  war-blinded  men,  but  a period  of  full  employment.  In 
the  light  of  the  experimental  work  started  in  1935,  St.  Dunstan’s  in  1940 
instituted  an  extensive  investigation  in  many  factories  to  ascertain  the  various 
processes  which  might  be  efficiently  undertaken  by  blind  persons.  Large 
industrial  concerns  co-operated  and  early  in  1941  placing  officers  were 
appointed  who  found  jobs — as  capstan  lathe  operators,  inspectors  and 
assemblers — for  many  of  the  younger  men  blinded  in  the  First  World  War. 
These  men  received  their  training  “ on  the  job.”  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
machine  shop  was  established  at  the  training  centre,  in  order  that  a compre- 
hensive training  might  be  given  to  men  desirous  and  capable  of  undertaking 
factory  work.  The  setting  up  of  this  machine  shop  had  many  advantages 
as  the  men  not  only  derived  much  benefit  from  the  practical  instruction 
given  but  gained  some  experience  of  the  noise  and  atmosphere  they  were  to 
meet  when  they  started  work  in  a big  factory.  If,  as  often  happend,  a job 
was  found  for  them  before  they  finished  their  training,  they  were  able  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  precise  operation  which  they  would  later  be  called 
upon  to  perform. 
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258.  St.  Dunstan’s  has  consistently  taken  much  trouble  to  ensure  that 
each  of  its  men  receives  training  for  the  occupation  best  suited  to  his 
capabilities  and  desires.  Where  suitable  work  is  not  available  in  the  man’s 
home  town  it  will  if  necessary  acquire  accommodation  in  another  town  and 
move  the  man  and  his  family.  It  has  trained  and  found  employment  for 
many  of  its  men  in  professional  and  administrative  posts.  Increasing  num- 
bers, particularly  of  those  blinded  in  the  Second  World  War,  have  been  placed 
in  employment  as  physiotherapists,  telephone  operators,  and  shopkeepers, 
and  a large  number  have  been  found  employment  in  open  industry.  Only 
a very  few  from  the  Second  World  War  have  expressed  a desire  to  be  trained 
as  home  workers.  We  understand  that  the  homeworkers  scheme  is  to  continue 
in  operation  for  men  blinded  in  the  First  World  War  and  for  the  small 
number  of  Second  World  War  men  who  desire  to  participate  in  it. 

259.  The  pattern  of  the  assistance  which  a blind  man  or  woman  receives 
from  St.  Dunstan’s  is  thus  one  of  rehabilitation,  training,  placing,  and  after- 
care. After  being  placed  in  employment  each  man  is  visited  periodically 
by  an  expert  in  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  he  is  doing.  This 
technical  after-care  service,  which  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  placing 
service,  is  appreciated  by  employers  who  know  that,  if  any  difficulty  arises, 
the  Technical  Visitors  are  available  for  immediate  consultation. 

260.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  blinded  in  the  First  World  War  are 
now  past  working  age.  We  are  informed  that  of  those  blinded  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  subsequently  admitted  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  80  per  cent,  are  in 
remunerative  employment,  and  11  per  cent,  are  at  present  undergoing 
training.  The  remaining  9 per  cent,  are  incapable  of  or  do  not  desire 
employment,  though  all  have  had  a period  of  training  or  rehabilitation  or 
both,  and  many  are  occupied  in  some  way.  We  consider  that  this  position 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  work  done  by  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Men  with  Multiple  Injuries 

261.  St.  Dunstan’s  has  under  its  care  a number  of  men  who  in  addition  to 
their  blindness  have  other  disablements  such  as  injury  or  loss  of  one  or  both 
hands.  It  has  done  much  research  to  enable  these  men  successfully  to  under- 
take remunerative  work.  For  example  many  who  have  lost  or  injured  a 
hand  are  undertaking  factory  or  similar  work,  and  a telephone  switchboard 
has  been  specially  designed  for  operation  by  a handless  man.  Special 
apparatus  has  also  been  made  to  enable  a handless  shopkeeper  to  identify 
coins  and  give  change,  and  a cigarette  cabinet  has  been  designed  by  which 
he  can  select  the  right  brand  of  cigarettes  for  his  customers. 

The  Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  War  Blinded 

262.  The  Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  War  Blinded  has  followed 
a different  policy  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  that  it  has  preferred  to  set  up 
sheltered  workshops  rather  than  place  its  men  in  open  industry  or  in  home 
workers  schemes.  Of  those  blinded  in  the  Second  World  War  six  have 
been  placed  in  employment  as  physiotherapists,  three  as  home  teachers, 
four  as  shopkeepers,  and  three  as  blind  welfare  officers.  In  addition  five 
are  undergoing  training  as  physiotherapists,  three  as  home  teachers,  and 
one  man  is  preparing  for  ordination  as  a Minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  remaining  war  blinded  have  been  placed  in  employment  in  sheltered 
workshops  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  These  workshops  are  run  on  similar 
lines  to  the  Haig  Poppy  Factories  and  the  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Work- 
shops for  disabled  ex-servicemen.  In  them  the  traditional  workshop  crafts 
are  practised,  and  in  addition  certain  newly-introduced  industries  such  as 
wire-work,  bent  iron-work  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toys. 
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CHAPTER  X 


The  Effect  of  our  Recommendations  on 
the  Training  of  Blind  Adolescents 

263.  In  discussing  the  suitability  of  individual  blind  persons  for  factory 
employment,  we  have  referred  to  the  suggestion  made  to  us  that  a man 
who  has  been  blind  from  childhood  will  normally  prefer  to  enter  a workshop 
for  the  blind,  rather  than  take  up  work  in  a factory.  If  this  is  indeed  so, 
we  consider  that  this  attitude  will  have  been  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
training  he  will  have  received  as  a youth  as  well  as  by  any  natural  reluctance 
of  those  blinded  in  childhood  to  face  the  world  of  ordinary  industrial  work. 
The  employment  of  blind  persons  in  factories  is  a very  recent  development. 
Hitherto  those  blind  workers  who  have  not  gone  into  the  professions  have 
usually  found  work  either  in  the  special  workshops  for  the  blind  or  in  home 
workers  schemes.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  technical  training  which 
blind  adolescents  at  present  receive  consists  largely  of  instruction  in  the 
traditional  crafts  leading  to  these  two  forms  of  employment. 

264.  The  term  “ blind  adolescents  ” includes  young  people  whose  back- 
ground and  circumstances  may  be  very  different.  Some  will  have  been 
totally  blind  from  birth  ; others  will  have  spent  at  least  part  of  their  lives 
as  normal  seeing  children,  but  many  of  them  will  have  had  their  education 
interrupted  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  ; and  others  will  only  recently  have 
become  blind  and  so  will  be  unable  to  read  or  write  Braille.  A number  will 
continue  to  make  substantial  use  of  the  measure  of  sight  remaining  to  them. 
Most  blind  adolescents  require  further  general  education  and  all  require 
training  to  enable  them  to  enter  employment. 

265.  Education  in  residential  centres  until  the  age  of  21,  primarily  intended 
to  prepare  young  blind  persons  for  sheltered  employment,  is  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  them  for  open  industrial  employment.  The  traditional 
crafts  are  not  in  general  those  best  fitted  to  prepare  a boy  for  factory  employ- 
ment, and  a restricted  contact  with  the  outside  world  during  his  training 
does  not  make  it  easy  for  a boy  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  factory 
life.  To  the  extent  that  the  training  of  blind  adolescents,  at  any  rate  in  its 
later  stages,  is  a preparation  for  work,  it  is  clear  that  any  extension  of  the 
fields  of  employment  open  to  the  blind  must,  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  opportunities  thus  created,  be  reflected  in  the  kind  of  training  which 
adolescents  receive. 

266.  The  responsibility  for  the  education  and  training  of  blind  children 
up  to  the  age  of  21  in  England  and  Wales  and  18  in  Scotland  rests  with 
the  education  authorities.  We  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  bring  to 
their  notice  the  developments  which  we  are  advocating  in  the  kinds  of  employ- 
ment available  for  those  blind  persons  who  are  suitable  for  industrial  work, 
in  order  that  they  may  consider  the  effect  of  these  developments  on  the 
suitability  of  the  training  for  which  they  are  responsible.  We  therefore  set 
out  below,  in  brief  outline,  the  kind  of  changes  which  we  believe  to  be 
desirable. 

267.  In  our  view,  the  only  proper  criteria  on  which  to  decide  the  employ- 
ment for  which  a blind  child  should  be  prepared  are  the  attainments,  capaci- 
ties, and  interests  of  the  child  himself,  and  full  account  should  be  taken  of 
all  the  forms  of  employment  that  are  likely  to  be  available  to  him.  In 
particular,  we  consider  that  each  child  for  whom  industrial  employment  seems 
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appropriate  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  choosing  between  sheltered 
and  open  employment.  The  background  of  blind  children  at  school-leaving 
age  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  so  diverse  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  them 
sixteen  would  be  too  early  an  age  for  any  final  decision  to  be  taken  about 
employment.  But  the  alternative  possibilities  should  be  periodically  reviewed 
during  the  course  of  training  and  discussed  with  the  adolescent.  This  would 
involve  consultation  between  the  head  of  the  training  establishment  and  the 
other  interests  involved:  for  example,  the  Youth  Employment  Service,  the 
Specialist  Placing  Service,  and  the  appropriate  services*  of  the  responsible 
local  authority.  As  regards  the  content  of  training  we  believe  that,  as  a 
result  of  experiment  and  consultation  with  industry,  it  should  be  possible 
to  work  out  some  form  of  basic  training  syllabus  which  should  include 
exercises  to  promote  general  manual  skills,  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  tools, 
and  some  instruction  in  those  traditional  handicrafts  which  are  practised  in 
sheltered  workshops.  As  the  blind  pupil  progressed  and  the  time  came  for 
a definite  choice  to  be  made  he  would  then  be  able  to  receive  instruction 
more  specifically  related  to  the  employment  he  proposed  to  enter. 

268.  The  problem  of  environment  is  more  difficult.  We  should  like  to 
see  blind  children  from  the  age  of  16  onwards  brought  into  continually 
closer  association  with  their  seeing  contemporaries  and  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  social  activities  that  are  not  restricted  to  the  blind.  We  should  welcome 
the  introduction  or  extension  of  training  designed  to  foster  in  them  the 
independence  necessary  to  fend  for  themselves  in  adult  life.  As  a means  to 
this  end  we  consider  that  the  trainees  should  be  treated  as  young  adults, 
rather  than  as  older  schoolboys,  and  given  appropriate  training  allowances. 

269.  We  therefore  contemplate  the  provision  of  establishments  for  further 
education  which  would  provide  not  only  for  general  education  but  for 
vocational  guidance,  basic  occupational  training,  and  training  in  social  de- 
velopment. We  believe  that  these  establishments  should  be  physically  and 
administratively  separated  from  any  school  or  other  training  institution.  The 
establishment  in  carefully  chosen  localities  of,  say,  two  centres  in  England 
and  Wales  and  one  in  Scotland  would,  we  believe,  have  a number  of  advan- 
tages. By  concentrating  effort  and  ability  in  a few  places  it  would  enable 
a better  use  of  teaching  resources  to  be  made  and  a generally  higher  standard 
to  be  maintained.  It  would  also  provide  students  with  greater  opportunities 
for  social  life  than  are  possible  at  present  with  a number  of  small  scattered 
centres. 

270.  This  idea,  if  adopted,  would  clearly  involve  far-reaching  changes.  It 
would  radically  alter  the  provision  at  present  made  in  the  training  institu- 
tions. It  would  probably  also  necessitate  a reconsideration  of  the  whole 
content,  method,  and  duration  of  training  from  the  age  of  sixteen  onwards. 
The  new  form  of  training  establishment  as  we  envisage  it,  would  be  pre- 
vocational  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in  it  need  not  be  more  than  was 
required  to  bring  the  adolescent  to  the  point  at  which  a definite  choice  of 
vocation  could  be  made.  For  those  best  fitted  for  open  employment  this 
point  would  be  when  they  were  sufficiently  equipped,  educationally  and  other- 
wise, to  start  out  in  the  ordinary  industrial  world  ; and,  for  those  with 
preference  and  aptitudes  for  sheltered  employment,  it  would  be  when  they 
were  capable  of  transference  to  a workshop  for  the  traditional  forms  of  train- 
ing. We  think  that  the  appropriate  age  at  which  this  point  might  be  reached 
is  more  likely  to  be  18,  as  in  the  present  Scottish  practice,  than  20  or  21. 

* That  is,  the  Welfare  Service  provided  under  Section  29  of  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948,  and,  where  relevant,  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
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271.  We  realize  that  these  suggestions  form  no  more  than  an  outline,  and 
we  make  them  in  the  hope  that  they  may  provide  a useful  starting-point  for 
a more  detailed  examination.  But  we  consider  it  important,  as  part  of  any 
such  examination,  that  at  an  early  date  a “ pilot  ” establishment  on  the  lines 
which  we  have  indicated  should  be  established,  so  that  the  needs  of  the 
adolescent  may  be  closely  studied  and  practical  information  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Guide  Dogs 

272.  For  the  last  eighteen  years  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association 
has  been  providing  trained  guide  dogs  for  a number  of  blind  persons.  The 
Association  maintains  a training  centre  at  Leamington  Spa,  where  dogs  are 
selected  and  trained  and  suitable  blind  persons  taught  how  to  use  them.  It 
takes  several  months  to  train  a dog  and  a further  three  weeks  to  train  the 
blind  person  and  the  dog  to  work  together.  With  the  assistance  of  his  dog 
a blind  person  can  travel  freely,  avoid  obstacles,  cross  roads  with  safety, 
and  so  dispense  with  the  help  of  sighted  persons.  The  average  working  life 
of  a guide  dog  is  seven  years  and  the  Association  hopes  that  in  the  next 
few  years  the  number  of  dogs  trained  each  year  will  be  increased  to  a 
hundred. 

273.  Not  all  blind  persons  need  or  desire  guide  dogs.  But  the  number  of 
blind  persons  who  apply  for  dogs  is  large,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  satisfy 
more  than  a proportion  of  them.  The  Association  exercises  - considerable 
care  in  selecting  those  for  whom  it  will  provide  dogs,  and  gives  priority  to 
younger  persons.  The  field  of  selection  is  thus  normally  confined  to  those 
who  are  following,  or  can  follow,  useful  occupations.  A census  taken  in 
1948  showed  that  of  those  who  owned  guide  dogs  86  per  cent,  were  at  work 
and  only  six  per  cent,  had  never  been  employed.  About  one  in  three  of 
these  guide  dog  owners  who  were  at  work  were  engaged  in  professional 
activities.  About  one  in  six  worked  in  factories  and  the  same  proportion  in 
offices.  A rather  smaller  proportion  consisted  of  persons  who  were  at  work 
on  their  own  account. 

274.  We  consider  that  the  provision  of  guide  dogs  has  helped  a number 
of  blind  persons  in  their  employment,  and  we  therefore  welcome  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  dogs  trained  each  year  is  likely  to  be  steadily  increased 
over  the  next  few  years.  Nevertheless,  while  many  blind  persons  have  bene- 
fited in  this  way,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  it  is  essential  for  a blind 
man  to  possess  a dog  before  he  can  go  out  to  work.  The  qualities  of  inde- 
pendence which  possession  of  a dog  does  so  much  to  foster,  can  be,  and 
have  been,  achieved  by  blind  persons  in  many  different  ways.  A number 
of  blind  persons  prefer  not  to  have  a dog  and  they  may  be  just  as  efficient 
workers  as  those  who  have.  Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  that  any  particular 
blind  person  should  have  a dog  is  thus  a matter  that  depends  largely  on  his 
individual  temperament. 
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CONCLUDING  NOTE 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  in  the  warmest  terms  our  thanks  to  our 
Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Stuart,  whose  knowledge,  helpfulness,  and  patience 
have  greatly  lightened  our  labours  ; to  Mr.  K.  H.  Clucas,  whose  help  in  the 
later  stages  of  our  inquiry  and  in  the  preparation  of  our  Report  has  been 
invaluable  ; and  to  Miss  E.  Read  who  has  been  responsible  for  most  of  the 
clerical  work.  The  demands  we  have  made  upon  them  have  been  many 
and  onerous,  and  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  them  for  the  service  they 
have  given  us. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

W.  TAYLOR. 

WINIFRED  L.  ADAMS. 

CHAS.  H.  W.  G.  ANDERSON. 

W.  G.  ASKEW. 

W.  McG.  EAGAR. 

T.  H.  SMITH. 

R.  L.  WEBSTER. 

A.  E.  WILSON. 

GLADYS  STUART, 

Secretary. 

2 1st  October,  1950. 
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*Scottish  Education  Department 

Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  represented  by: 
W.  Edgar,  Esq. 

*S.  W.  Starling,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
The  Treasury 

*Percy  Way,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  School 
of  Physiotherapy 

*R.  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.I.H.V.E.,  Managing  Director,  Barrett  & Wright,  Ltd. 


Some  of  the  jobs  performed  by  Blind  Persons  in  those  industrial  concerns 
of  whom  inquiry  was  made  on  the  Working  Party’s  behalf  (Paragraph  156). 


APPENDIX  B 


Assembly 
Bag  Lugging 
Bench  Drilling 

Blue  Print  Machine  Operating 

Book  Stacking 

Capstan  Lathe  Operating 

Counting  of  Finished  Products 

Deburring 

Fettling 

Fly  Press  Operating 
General  Labouring 
Glass  Cutting 
Inspection 

Labour  Management 
Lampshade  Binding 
Lapping  Machine  Operating 


Mattress  Making 

Milling 

Packing 

Paper  Box  Manufacture 
Paper  Folding 
Power  Press  Operating 
Rethreading  Bolts 
Riveting 
Rope  Splicing 
Salvaging  Returned  Bottles 
Shorthand-Typing 
Stores  Checking 
Telephone  Operating 
Telephone  Order  Clerk 
Welfare  Work 
Wire  Splicing 
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